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PREFACE 



IN THIS REPORT we take a comprehensive look at the governance 
of American higher education. We trace its rdoo;, review how 
decision-makirig arrangenients have been affected By current con- 
ditions, and suggest a governance framework for the future. 

In the deyelopinent of this study, our staff reviewed relevant 
literature and consulted with many authprides, \^ also conducted 
a national survey of decision making In higher education. Through it, 
we have Seen able to determine where Ae effective leve^ 
making occ irs in different types of institutions in the separate states. 

Our concern throughout has bee^^ both public and private 
education. Independent institutions have been deeply touched in 
recent years by government at tet^^ and federal levels. Such 
colleges also have governance connections with constituencies in the 
public sector. However, the einphasis of this report is heaviest on 
the public sector because it is Sere Sat linkages between higher 
education and s^ce government aire, by definition, more intense. 
^ To generalize about Ame^can higher education^specially ^ i^ 
matters of governance~-is risky. There are, after all, over 3,600 colleges 
and_ universities in the United States, each with its own unique prac- 
tices and traditions, and circumstances vary greatly from one region 
ic_^oaier. Therefore, we acknowledge that there are marked excep- 
tions to our concltisions about gpyemance conditions ffiat seem to 
apply to most higher learning institutions. 

_ A word alx)ut the organization of this report may be helpful. 
First, we define what we call the essential core of the academic enter- 
prise and trace its roots. We then look at the tradition of self- 

ix 
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regulation in American higher education, Beginning with the govern- 
ing toard and continuing to vdiuntaiy accreditation. In Section Three, 
we examine governance connections beyond the campus— the state, 
the federd gdvemment, arid the cqurts— that have signjficantly altered 
the mission and the governance of higher education. The last sectibn 
of our report summarizes major conclusions of the preceding chapters 
and pulls together key recommendations in what we call A Govern- 
ance Framework For Higher Education^. 

This report has no single author. With the assistance of his staff, 
if was prepared by the president of the Foundation, who assumes 
responsibility for the final statetnent. Special credit, however, should 
be given to Dr. James Herbert, project director, and Ms. Carol 
Herrnstadt Shulman, associate diJ'ector, fgr^ t^^^ in 
gathering data, shaping issues and drafting materials for review. We 
have consulted widely with educators a^ We 
wish to thank all of them for Seir assis^ce and counsel. 

We particularly thank bur Nari^^^ Panel on Government arid 
Higher Education (see page viii), and jnembers of die Board of 
Trustees who have reviewed the text^^^^ shared ftelr reaaioris^ While 
the national panel significantly helped to shape Se conclusions found 
in the report, and while there was wide consensus on riiost issues, we 
underscore the point Sat members of the panel are not individually 
or collectively resporisible for the cbnclusloris set forth. _ 

We submit Sis essay at a critical moment in American higher 
educatipri. We hope Sat it will stiiriula^^ about academic 

governance and, in Se process, strengffien Se integrity of the nation's 
colleges and universities and improve their accountability to the public. 

Ernest L. Boyer 
President 

The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching 
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PART ONE 



ROOTS OF INDEPENDENCE 

I. The Essential Mission 
II. Trustees: The American Tradition 



THE FS5ENTIAL MISSION 




HEN WE BEGAN this Study almost 24 months ago^ there 
were widespread complaints about federal mstruston 
into the^ administration of colleges and universities. 
Higher education, tt was feared, was fast _i>?coniing just anoSer 
Washington-Regulated in^^ Every college president, it seemed^ 
had his or her own favorite story about paper work and bureauc^auc 
harassment. 

As our work progressed, however, the debate over control of the 
campus took a new turn. Colleges became more concerned about 
budget cutbacks than federal con trol,^ and we heard fewer complaints 
abdut^^hington interference. At the same time, iriterraition by: state 
governments continued to increase^ and we also discovered in the course 
of our 5Tudy that higher educ. tion, throu^ specialized accrediting agenciw, 
was being threatened from within. 

Thus, while the debate over academic governance may have shifted, 
rae fundnnfientaJ issues have not changed. Iliere remains, in the cdhcrpl 
of higher cc[acarion, an inherent tension. Colleges and universities are 
expected to re.s^nd to the needs of the society of which they are a part- 
while ali>o being free to carry on, without undue interference, their 
essential work. 

Ideally^ the twin obligations of institutional integrity and public 
accountability can be kept in balance. Iri p^ctice, pressures seem con- 
tinuously to push tht^ ^ampur in one direction, then another. At times, 
excer-sive demands of society chip away at the integrity of the uni- 
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versity. At other times, the academy seems unresponsive to puBfic 
needs. Therefore, the central issue of our report is this: How /can 
cbiieges arid universities that are increasingly in the nation's service 
sustain their traditions of self-control while being accountable to the 
various consdmencies they serve? 

in recent years, demands for accoun^bility by agencies beyond 
the campus have caused cbnfusibri where authority is lodged and 
have worn down die traditional governance structures of higher edu- 
catiph. Leadership in the academy has been weakened. We conclude 
diat if 3ie correct Balance between integrity and accountability is to 
be maintained, the academy must assume more responsibility for 
regulating icelf. 

We do not suggest diat colleges arid xiniversities can carry on their 
work in isolation. There is, in die strr '-si sense, no such thing as 
autonomy on campus. Both pubh^ arid priy institutions aire socially 
engaged. They are answerable to die p^ple who support them 
and cannot be excused frbrii explaining, arid perhaps defending, what 
they do. 

However, maintaining the integrity of higher, rearriirig is ab- 
solutely crucial if society is to be well served; The university is a 
unique institution, a repository of our cultural heritage ^^^^ a source 
of the nation's future intelleaual and economic growdi. llierefore, 
the academy must be free to direct^ widigut butside iriterf ererice, those 
functions that may, from time to time, challenge, but ultimately will 
enrich, the culture they sustain. 

But how is the ejssehtial missipri of the university to be defined? 
Where is the line to be drawn between die campus and the state? 
In 1957y m Sweezy^ Hampshirej the United States Supreme 

Court considered die nghtt of a professor who refused to testify about 
the contentt of a leo^^ college campus. In a concurring 

opinion, justices Frankfurter and Harlan affirmed "the four essential 
freedoms of a uriiversity: to detenriirie for itself on academic grounds 
who may teach, what may be taught, how it shall be taught, and 
who may Be admitted to study." ^ 

This fomuU^^ rooted in a long tradition. The first univer- 
sities were places where scholars assembled to teach and leam. In 
twelfth-century Bologna, guilds of students, patronized by wealthy 
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families, came together w manage their accommodations irv the 
ci^ and to monitor the performance of their instructors. In Paris, 
masters formed an assdciatigri in the guild tradition to control the 
training and certification of Seir fellow teachers. 

Hie Parisian masters arid students received special status within 
the church that freed them from municipal control. And in 1215, 
after a conflict between^ local religious audiorities and the university. 
Pope Innlcxent III r the authority of the masters to grant 

the coveted license to teach.^ The freedom of die mastere to derermine 
who would teach arid what would Be taught was vigorously defended, 
and in 1229, the masters at Paris suspended lectures in a dispute over 
their corporate jurisdiction. 

Oxford, following largely in the Paris tradition, was also or- 
garii2ed ^ tea(^ers._ Indeed, during the great susperisidri of 1229, 
many Parisian masters migrated to Oxford at ±e invitation of the 
English kirig-^ Frecjuent disputes between the campus and the tbwri 
arose over such matters as rents arid the prices of bread and ale. Hie 
university, however, appealed directly to the Icing, who gave the iristi- 
tution considerable independence from the tpwh. 
_ In^ 1303, King^ Edward I asked Pope Benedice XI to recognize 
Oxford's right to grant the ius ubique docendi, i^ license to teach 
anywhere. Kirig_ Edward II renewed the request in 1317, this time 
directing it to Pope John XXII. Although neiAer pope ever explicitly 
honored these _reque„sc;, medieval lawyer reasoned that since Oxford 
was already operating ^ a university it must, jaierefore, possess the 
corporate authority needed to carry on ic work.^ 
_ Here then is the essential point: Hie great medieval univereities 
emerged as iridepehderit institutions with power a^^ prestige. The 
universities* authority over who should teach arid what students should 
be taught was fiirrily established an^ reinforced by corporate independ- 
ence. Although institutional autonomy was often challenged by 
church and state, arid aldiough. the freedom of individual teachers was 
often internally restricted by petty regulations, the corporate audiority 
of the university protiected scholars f control. 

In a book on academic freedom, Richard Hofsta^^^^^ describes 
how universities created special conditions conducive to scholarship: 

In return for their loyalty, teachers v/ere surrouTided by an 
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institutional framework that supi^Sed their pride mcl 
seairity as men of leaming and oftered them a vigorous 
deiense against interference. Indeed^ in great crises the posi- 
tions even of such heretics as Wyclif and Huss were for a 
time strengthened by powerful support given them within 
their universities.* 

If Se integrity of higher education js to be presented, the 
academy must have full authority over those essential functions that 
relate to teaching and research. These mdude the set^^ of faculty, 
the content of cdutsies, the processes of instruction, Se establishment 
of academic smndards, and the assessment oi performance. Academic 
integrity sisd requires that the university have control over the con- 
duct oi campus-based research and the dissemination of results. These 
functions coirstitute, we believe, tb^ essential core of academic life. 
It is here that the integrity of the campus must be uncompromisingly 
defended. 

A related point is that the free pursuit of knowledge goes beyond 
the rights of individual scholars and dieir students. The violation, of 
academic freedom can cxrcur not only within a university; it can 
haopen to a university as well; in 

University of Wiscphsi^^^^ Robert M. O'Neil, writing on 

the issue of autonomy in American hi^ ler education, has notsd that 
"all of the academic freedom decisions to date have involved individud 
rights and liberties— to engage in political activity, to teach freely^ to 
join lawfully in con tix>ve«^^ arid the like."^ O'Neil Sen 

proceeds to make Sis cogent point: 

Individuals wiSin Se academic community cannot be free 
to ♦•each arid study if die insttiution is not free. ... If govern- 
mental regulation should seriously invade or disrupt Sese 
supportive activities, even wiSout cUrectly abridging Se 
liberty of individual professors or students,^ a cogent consti- 
tutional case could be made for institutional standing to 
assert its autbribmy.^ 

biscbveririg Se precise point at which academic integrity battles 
should be waged is never easy. All activities on campus ultimately 
intersect, 2.nd Se line between Se so-called academic and nonacademic 
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frequently is blurrei Sdll, some furictibhs are more truly vital than 
d^ers^ The work of scholars and their students is at the essential 
core, and it is here— whrri^ -academic freedom'' issues are invoived— 
that the defense of the academy shculd mice place. 

ITierc are times, of course, when tlie essential core of die uni- 
versity coHides, or a^ to collide, widi odier values of equal oTi 
perhaps, transcendent merit to society, at large. These dilemmas must 
be candidly confronted and, we hope, resolved. A discussion of the 
governance of higher educadon must bN^in, however, widi the recog- 
nition that ^e^urijyersity is a unique mstitution with a unique mission. 
At die heart of the enterprise ait those who peach aad diose who 
learn. Since hiurian_curiosity and porendal cannot and should not be 
constrained, scholars and students must have the freedom required 
to carry on dieir essential work. 

^ In this report then, we examine the gbyerhance of higher edu- 
cation. We define ^vernance to include not only die formal decision 
arrangements by which colleges and universities carry on their work, 
but also die infdimal procedures by which standards are maintained. 
We also include in our definition diose forces beyond die campus that 
shape the policies of higher education and to which die academy must 
ultimately respond; While we acknowledge that the nation's colleges 
are fully accountable to dieir public or private constituents, as the 
case may be, we accept-as a basic tenet of this report-that the task 
of governance is to sustain and strengthen the essential academic core. 
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TRUSTrES: THE AMERICAN 



TRADITION 



£>i_scussioisf OF the control of higher education in itmerica 



JL JL, authprity is lodged. In 1637, the Msassachusetts legislature 
created a Board oi Overeeers for Harvard College with a balari^^^^^ 
membershipl of ministers and ^vernment officials: Thirteen yeaS 
later, die legislature chartered Harvard as a separate "C^^ 
consistixig of seven persons (to wit) a President, e Fellows, and a 
Treasurer or Bursar." ^ Inunediace goyemahce the ra^^ 
delegated to this second board, subject to the consent of die oveSeers. 

In Virginia, the College of William and Mary was chartered by 
die English crown in 1693. Again, a board of tmstees ws^ created with 
fourteen of the original^ighteen appointments filled by government 
officials. However, the William and Maury chs^^^^ provided that 
"the President and Masters or Professors, of Se said GoHege, shall be 
a Body politic and incorporate, in Deed and Name/' ^ TTius in Virginia, 
as in Massachusetts, there was an external governing board and a 
college corporation comprised of those teaching in the college. 

Yale, even more than Harvard Willis^ arid Mary, became 
the governance prototype for die nation, in 1701, the Connecticut 
legislature established Yale as a "collegia^^ school." The 10 ministers 
who organized the institution arranged to hold full control in their 
own hands. A charter granted to Yale by the G. rinecticut legislature 
in 1745 recognized president Thomas Clap and the trustees who were 
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the original organizers of the college as a legal corporaddn-'The 
President and Fellows of Yale College in New Haven."^ The distinc- 
tion was crucial. The college was tc be governed by a single board of 
external trustees. Princeton^ founded in 1746, and virtually all other 
colonial colleges, adopted the Yale College corporation model. 

_In the historic Dartmouffi College decision of 1819, the Supreme 
Court not only vigorously aflSraied die indei^ndence of ffiat college 
frdm^^e s_tate^ but also clearly recognized its board of governors as 
the corporate body that held college property and exercised ultimate 
control. >?o_ other single action holds greater significance for the 
governance of 2\merican higher educ£ition. 

Paranouth was founded in 1769 under a royal charter tfiat 
granted the founder, Eleazar Wheelock, and his fellow trustees the 
right to govern the coJlege and hold its property m_ trust for tfie 
original benefactors. When Wheelock died, his son Became president. 
The more literal John WfieelcNck, who often found himself in religious 
and political convict with the Dartmouth board, ultimately was 
dismissed. 

John m^lpck turned to the New Hampshire^ state government 
for help, and got it Hie legislature risdr^i2ed Dartmo^^ a 
state univetsigr, altering its board of trustees, and restoring Wheeldck 
^ president. But, in 1819. after four years bf disjjute and litigatioS, 
die United States Supreme Court held that ffie college charter could 
not be altered by the stete; 

Daniel Webster, who represented Dartmouth in its suit, argued 
feat independence was essential to the integrity of *e institution. If 
independence were lost, declared Webster: 

Benefactors will have no certainty of Effecting Se object 
of their boun^; and learned m^n will be deterred from de- 
votmg themselves to the service of such institutions. 
Colleges and halls will be deserted by all better spirits, and 
fcc^me a dieatre for the contention of politics. Party and 
faction will be cherished in the places consecrated to piety 
and learning.^ 

^ „ The Dartmoudi ruling strengthened the independence of higher 
education in America. It also slowed a push to transform colonial 
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colleges into state<dritrblled ihstitutip^^^^ fostered even by 

progressive thinkers of the Enlightenment. ITiomas Jefferson, for ex- 
ample, writing to the goyerno* of New H during the Dart- 
mouth controversy, supported die states position: 

The idea that institutions established for the Use of the 
nation cannot be ttJuched or modified, even to make them 
answer their end, because of rights gratuitously supposed in 
those employed to manage them in trust for die public, may, 
perhaps, be a saj itcry provision against die abuse of a 
monardi, but it i i^'ost absurd against the nation itself.^ 

The baitmouth College decision rooted Amencan hif^her edu- 
cation in very different ground. Control of the cbn^^ firmly 
fixed in die hands of its board of trustees chartered as an independent 
corporation. The privilege of die spyereign to delegate functions was 
transformed into the right of trustees to carry on their work without 
legislative interference. 

The principle of institutional independence spread from private 
to public colleges and universities as well. When state higher learning 
institutions were established, Seir boards of trustees were given 
coqx)rate power, and some were jiveh constitutional autonomy as 
well. The goal, ideally viewed perhaps, was to preserve academic 
freedom by keeping _ a_ resnectful^ between teaching and 
research and the short-term political interests of the state. 

In 1840, for example^ a select committee of the Michigan 
legislature investigated die disappointing progress of the University 
of Michigan. In a harshly worded condemnation of constant legislative 
meddling, the committee stated: 

It is not surprising diat state uniyeniities haye hitherto, 
almost widiout exception,^ failed to accomplish, in prbpbr- 
tidri to their means, the amount of good that was expected 
from them. . . . Tlie argument by which legislatures have 
hithertt) convinced diemselves that it was their duty to 
legislate universitiesto deadi is this: It is a state instituddri, 
arid we are the direct representatives of the people, and 
dierefore it is expected of us; it is our right . . As if, 
because a university belongs to the people, that were reason 
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why it iho?jld be dosed to death for fear it would be sick if 
left to te nurseci . . . by itt immediate guardians.^ 

--^ M or<^r to keep ie higher learning institiitidri from being 
"dosed to death" jhesrite of Michi^, in 1850, established its univer. 
si^ty as an ihdepen^^^^ proteaed cdrporatipri. And 

in 1896, the Michigan Supreme Court made explicit the autonomy 
of the regents: 

'ni^fcard of regents and the legislature derive their power 
from the same supreme authority, namely, the GohsStution. 
Insofar as the powers of each are defined by that instrument, 
liinitarioris are unpD^^ and a direct power conferred upon 
one nj^essarily excludes its existence in the other. . . . They 
are separate and distinct cbristitutibhal bodies, wiS the 
powers of the regents defined^. By no rule of construction 
can it be held that either can encroach upon or exercise 
the powers conferred upon the otherJ 

_ The full implicaSons of establishing state colleges and univer- 
sities as public corporations are found in a dec'sion of the Illinois 
Supreme Court in 1943. In this ruling the court declared: 

As long as the prt^nt srarute is Jr force, the Sate has 
committed ^e corpt rate entity the absolute power to do 
everything necessary in the management, operation, and 
administration of the university. . . . The University is a 

public corporation As such, it may exercise all corporate 

powers necessary to perfom the functions for which i* was 
created. . . .® 

Thus, the gbyernniehtal structure for fcotn public and private 
higher education in America was set. A coiporate board, the courts 
ruled, WOT the university. It was to that body that the state had 
delegated power to peSorm the functions for which it was created. 
To be sure, diis principle was often neglected. TTie integrity of the 
public university has been challenged many times by legislative inter- 
Srence, and that of the private college by donors or ckarch officials. 
Still, a unique structure was in place. Reflecting a tradition rooted in 
Oxford, Paris, and Bologna, the independence of American higher 
education had been govenimentally and judicially affirmed. 
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PART TWO 

THE ACADEMY REGULATES ITSELF 

Hi. Governance on the Campus 
IV. Regional and National Associations 
V. Specialization: A House Divided 
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Ill 

G0VERNANGE ON THE CAMPUS 



ROM THE eotONiAt ERA to the mid-nineteehth_ cerituty^ 
Americas colleges^ by today s standards, were easily man- 
^ aged. They weie small, with uncomplicated organizations. 

In 1850, the University of Michigan among the largest institu- 
tions in the nation, yet itliad only twenty faculty members. Historian 
taurence Veysey wrote that "early _in the nineteenth century it had 
been possible to speak of Se officers of an entire college— ite presi- 
denr, iG faculty, and its trustees— as being of one and the same mind."^ 
tlieoretically, trustees were at the_ center of institutional authority. 
In practice, the mind of an early American college was preeminently 
the mind of its president. Selected for an uniimited term by the board 
of trustees, the president ordinarily served as their executive agent. 
At ffie same time, he was the pHncipal teacher of the college. Because 
many co liege turors were recent graduates on their way to a different 
permanent occupation, '*only the president could stand before the 
governing body as a rnature man of learning." ^ 

Teacher in Americas first colleges were a far cry from the 
specialized and sophisticated professors of today. TXey were young. 
They taught all subjects^ and, for the most part, stayed with a single 
class for four yezrs. Their principal governarce role was to assist the 
president in regulating student behavior. At the fifty-one meeting of 
the Dartmouth faculty in 1828-29, the main items of business were 
student pranks and disorders.^ 

Gradually, however, campuses became larger, more complex. In 
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187G, colleges had ah average of about, ten f acuity merribers arid ninety 
students. By 1910, these averages had quadrupled and some institu- 
tions—Michigan and Harvard, for exarriple-^rirolled more than five 
thousand students.'' Administrative duties were delegated and assign- 
ments made more formal. First, librarians were appointed, and then 
registrars. Deans became common in the 1890s and, at about the 
same time, a few of the larger universities appointed their first vice 
presidents. _ 

Arthur Twining Hadley^ president of Yale from 1899 to 1921, 
observed a shift in the presidential role. Hadley said that when he 
visited Noah Porter, j5resident of Yale from 1871 to 1886, he would 
find him reading Kant in his "study." Much later, Hadley found 
porters successor^ President Timothy Dwight, examining balance 
sheets in his "office." ^ 

TTie shift noted by Hadley reflected die transformation of the 
American univereity between 1876 and 1910. Beginriirig at Johns 
HopkinSi irifluerices from continental universities brought research 
and professionalism to the campus. Within fort>' years, the new univer- 
sity had disj>laced the oW^ 

Universiti« also became home for a new kind of faculty, Ambi- 
tious, research-trained hp W of the Ph. b. settled on campus,^^ deter- 
mined to make permanent careers of their academic disciplines. 
Curricula expanded, arid die growth of intellectual specialization 
brought new power to die faculty. Only trained, sophisticated pirbfes- 
sionals could conduct the intellectual work of the American college 
and university. 

Daniel Coit Gilmaiiipre^ of Johns Hopkins University from 
1875 to 190 i foresaw that: "The power of the University will depend 
upon the character of its resident stiff of permanent jprofessors." ^ 
Professor William Rainey Harpers 1902 description of governance 
at the University of Chicago spelled out this new faculty role in 
more detail: 

AH questions involving financial exfjenditure fall within the 
province of die Trustees and are to be considered by 
them. . . . all appointments to office in die university are 
made directly by the Trustees upon recommendation of me 
President ... on questions of fundamental policy, involving 
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die establishing of hew Facuities and the change of starates 
as established by the Trustees, final action is reserved for the 
Trustees themselves. But B is a firmly estabiished policy of 
the Trustees th^ the responsiiUity for the settlement of 
education^ questions rests with the Faculties? 

llie growing numbers auld speci_a^^^^ of faculty members led 
to establishment of academic Svisions and departments. By 1891^ 
Harvard had reor^iiized into twelve divisions^ each of which included 
at least^ one department In 1893r Chicago had twenty-six departments 
and other leading universities followed the ^_s Since 1900, 

the acadeini^ department has been the principal arrangement by which 
faculties participate in the governance of higher (^ucation. 

Academic senates, and other campuswide arrangements for fac- 
ulty decision-making spr^d rapidly with the exparisipn of higher 
education following the^ Civil War. But, even wiA the growth of 
faculty influence on campus, presidents continued to have the dom- 
inant institutional ybice.^As late as 1912, a national poll showed 
that 85 percent of the American professors surveyed still Mt limited 
in their authority and sought a greater decree of participation in 
carapus affairs.® 

In 1 9 1 5 , the newly foundef? American Association of University 
Professors (AAUP) adrpted the historic Gener?.! Etelaratibh of 
Principles. The declaration argued^ diat the professor must Be free 
from„ any financial pressure "to hold, or to express, any conclusiqh 
which is not the genuine arid uricplqred product of his own study or 
tfiat of fellow-specialis^^ Like federal judges, the professor s tenure 
in office should be unconditional, arid deparrure^^ the "scientific 
spirit arid method" should be judged only By faculty peers. However: 

^y^^^ profession should prove itself uriwillirig to purge its 
ranks of the incomfK^terit arid the unworthy, or to prevent 
the freedbrii which it claims in the name of science from 
being used as a shelter for inefficiency, for superficiality, or 
for uncritical and intemperate partisanship, it is certain that 
the task will be performed by others " 

llius, faculty self-regulatibn wa3 called upon to maintain independ- 
ence of intellectual inquiry, Se ver/ core of an academic institution. 
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In 1966, a Statement on Ccvernmen^ Colleges aniUniref' 
sffies was issued b/ the AAUP, the Ainencan Gouncil on Education 
(ACEl, and the Association of Ck>v^^ Boiards of Universities and 
Colleges (AGB): BescriBing the faculty role, the statement said: 

The faculty has primary respbnsibiiity for such furidamehtal 
areas as curriculum, subject iBatter and methods of instruc- 
tion, research, faculty status, and those aspects of student, life 
which relate to the educational process. On these matters 
the power of review or final decision lodged in the govem- 
iiig Jboard. or delegated by it to the president should be 
exercised adversely only in exceptional circumstances, and 
for reasons communicated to the faculty:^^ 

The 1966 statement insisted on the imp<>n:ahce of a cairipuswide 
perspective to faculty participation in campus governance. In order 
for the faculty to carry out its role: 

Agencies for faculty participation in the government of the 
college or university should be established at each level 
where faculty res|X?nsibility^ present.: An agency should 
exist for Se presentation of the views of the whole faculty.*^ 

With this statement, higher education's formal understanding plf_ the 
place of faculty in governance moved beyond individual and depart- 
mental loles to affirm a campuswide responsibility. ___ _ 

In 1965, the role of faculty in the governance of American 
higher education took another significant turh_. In Aal year the state 
of Michigan amended its laws to permit public employees to organize 
and bargain collectively. Two years Iater,_New Tprk 
permitted, for the fii^t time, public employees in that state— including 
teachers and college faculty memfers^^ New Jersey's 

Public Employment Relations Act followed in 1968. in 197G, fee 
National Lafor Rejadbns Board iNLRBl changed its longstanding 
policy of excluding employees in private colleges anf' universities 
from coverage by the Natibn^^^^ Act. 

To date, nearly Airty states perinit public emp- yees to union- 
ize.^* And^ as of July 1981, faculty on 737 campuses were represented 
by an elected bargaining agent Eighty-seven percent of all unionized 
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colleges axe public CoIIeaive bargaining has been most successful 
in ffie community colleges and least successful at the major research 
Universities. 

One of the reasons collective bargainmg has been resisted by 
some faculties is the fear that key policy decisions will shift from 
the campus and be controlled, eidier by central union 

officials or officers of the state. In our survey^ we fb^^^ 
govemdr's office handled collet bargaining negotiations in two of 
the respcndihg states, New York and Pennsylvania; another executive 
branch office handles it in two others. 

tlie faculty's ability to orjanize and bargain collectively at 
pnyate instituticns was challenged at Fordhara University, C. W. Post 
Center (Long Island University j, and Adelphi University. In each 
c^e^ the National Labor Relations Board ruled that faculty were riot 
"managerial employees" (who are exempt from tiie bar^uning law) 
despite their role in academic governance; 

_ However, in 1978, the United States Court of Appeals agreed 
widi die administration of Yeshiva University that itt faculty were 
'managerial employees'* and thus the university was not required to 
negotiate wldi 'm own "management." The United States Supreme 
Court affirrned this ppinipn in February 1989, dang Se "pervasive" 
influence of Yeshiva's faoilty in virtually all arca^ of institutional 
policymaking, and stressing ffiat die administration had implemented 
nearly all recdnunehdations made by the faculty." 

The impact of the Supreme Court's cecision was immediate and 
far reaching^ At approsdmately forty private four-year colleges, 
administrators eidier refused to recognize an elected faculty union 
or to bargain with a union already recognized. Several college admiri- 
istratioiis filed challenges to the faculty union with Se NLRB. Some 
unions were decertified, others were riot Unionization cf faculty in 
the private sector nearly ceased. 

Defining faculty as manager^ is in sharp c'jncrasr to the days 
wheri presidents ran the institution and faculty were kept busy con- 
trolling unruly studerits. Irbriically, die court ruling recognizing the 
managerial role of faculty comes at the very time debate about 
governance and faculty participation appears to have declined and 
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when college teachers on many campuses are not actively involved 
in key campuswide decisions. 

In 1979, college presidents reported that although the academic 
senate, had a high_ level of influence over curriculum and degree 
requirements and some influence in long-range planning, in all other 
areas of ihsUtutipnali^ the influence of the senate was rated low,^® 

Furdiei^ our data show that campus administrators continue to 
exercL^ a dominant fprmulatiph educauon policies 
at a dme when die Yeshiva decision encourages a Broader, more 
communal view of academic gpyem 

At a 1981 AAUP conference on faculty governance Henry 
Mason, a noted scholar cf the topic, obsemd that "fac^^t}^ mcivism' 
has increased," " Columbia University provides an example where a 
faculty member reported ixi the summer of 1977 "o^ 
ment concerning the Senate. . . ." This was supported By 2ie fact Sat: 

. . . early Senate elections were hard fought contests Between 
a substantial numBer of nominees but in the last few yeaS 
ffiere have never been more faculty nominees dian vacanci«; 
(at least in the Arts and Sciences). Last year, despite ari 
enormous amourit of ami-twisting^ tl^e j^raduate school was 
unable to produce a suflBcierit number of nominees to fill the 
vacJUicies." 

legally, the righi^ and responsibilities of faculty are still evolv- 
ing. We are concerned, however, that a decline of faculty pamcipa- 
tion in campus governance is occurring when maiiy campusi^ face 
cutbacks and retrenchment DijEcult choices must be made in the 
days ahead, and if campus integrity is to Be preserved, all members 
of the academic community- -administrators, faculty, and students- 
must responsibly engage in the governance of higher education. 
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IV 

REGldNAt AND 
NATIONAt ASSOCIATIONS 



UNTIL THE MID-NINETEENTH CENTURY, eacH college in 
America was, in academic matters, answeraBie largely to 
itself. Educatipnal practices spread informally from one 
camjjus to another, and weak colleges borrowed from tfie more pres- 
tigious ones. StUl, there were no formally agreed-upon national or 
regional educational standards to be met. 

However, as higher education expanded, pressures to establish 
standards expanded, too: Between I860 arid 1890 more than 200 
new coilegiate institutions were freely chartered by the states.* Many 
?f^the new college were bom of fpligious fervor and lodil pride 
They were started almost gvernight, with few questions asked By 
government officials and widi no significant oversight arrangements 
within the academy itself. TTioughtfuI leaders recognized that if the 
mtegrity of higher education was to be preserved, the nation's colleges 
would have to find ways to regulate themselves. 

_ Thus, a new dimension was added to the governance of hi^er 
education. Self-regulation mqvei beyond the campus as educators 
voluntarily came rogether ro form associations, to set standards, and 
in time, to monitor the performance of their members. These new' 
oversight arrangements added greatly to the academic quality 5f 
individual campuses and strengthened the integrity of higher education. 
_ In 1905, Andrew Carnegie established a pension fuSd for col- 
lege faculty members. To administer this program, the new Carnegie 
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Fbundacibh for tiie_AdvMceiperit of Teaching had co decide whidi 
institutions of higher ieammg were eligible to participate^ TTie ^ask 
was riot easy. H_eriiy_ Pritchett, president of die new Foundation, 
observed that "Se terns college and university have, as yet, no fixed 
meaning bri this cohtirierit." ^ 

Tlie Foundat^^^^ led by President Gharies W. Eliot 

of Harvard, decided ffiat, to be eligible, a college would have to 
meet four standards: first, an admission requirement of four years of 
preparatory or secondary school study; second^ a minimum of six 
full-time prbfessgr^^ third, a four-year couree in Se arts and sciences; 
and fourS, a productive endowriient bf at least $200,000.^ Crude 
as it was, a yardstick to measure colleges was in place. 

The push for standards also cropped up on anoflier front In 
Se late nmeteenth century, college admissipiis requirements were in 
disarray. Preparatory schools had to provide a different course of 
study for every collegiate institution. In 18^^^^ of Phillips 

Academy at Andover, Massachusetc, complained that "out of over 
forty boys preparing for college next year, we have over twenty 
senior classes."* 

In response to this confusion, die New England Assbciatiori of 
Goileges and Secondary Schools arid the Association of the Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of Se Middle Atlantic States and Maryland 
came together in _1500 tt) standardize college admissions, tlieir delib- 
erations led to creation of Hie College Entrance Examination Board, 
Within the next decade^ twenty-five eastern colleges and universities 
adopted the new "College Board" examinations. 

The protection of academic standards in higher educatibri was 
also encouraged from abroad. ^ 1905, the newly mmted Association 
of American Universities (AAU) received a letter from the philos- 
ophy faculty, of die Uhiversity of Berlin. Confused by die proitferar 
tion of colleges ia America and uncertain as to which degree should 
be acceptedi die Geman professors had concluded diat only diose 
degrees awarded by members of the AAU would be recc^ized for 
advariced studies at the University of Berlin. The AAU was reluctant 
however, to become the certifying agenq' for all bf American higher 
education. 

Meanwhile, United States government officials moved to fill 
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the yoii In 1910, Kendric Babcock, die "speciaJist in higher educa: 
tion" in the Federal Bareau of Educatipn, developed a list of American 
colleges and universities, classifying them on the basis of the success 
of their gradupr^s in advanced study at MU universities. Tfie list 
had four cr.iegdri^i, ranging from most to least successful. Only 17 
percent of the American colleges were ranked in tlie first category. 

When a prepublicatiM copy of Babcock's proposal was circulated^ 
educators-except, perfiaps, those from the top 17 percent-were' 
dismayed. Tlie outcry was ^ intense that President Williai&_Howard 
Tafe forbade its publication; Taft's successor, Wbodrow Wilson, a 
former university president^ refused to reverse die order. Samuel P. 
Ca^n, one of Babcxks successors, wryly observed, "The bureau 
learned that there are no ^pnd and third and fourffi cla^ colleges; 
diat it was an outrage and an mfamy so to designate mstitutions whose 
sons rcSected honor on die state juid the nation.''** 

Tiie federal bur(^ucracy Jhad learned its lesson well, K 
1917 and 1952, the Office of Education confined itself to publishing 
a list entitled Accredited Higher Education Institutions. This Ust merely 
reported die colleges and luiiversities accredited by otier agencies.^ 
Government plffid^ to do the job themselves. 

After fiabcock's defeat in diis skirmish, die Association of American 
Universidi^ reluctantly agreed to rake a more active role in ranking 
colleges. In 1914, using, ironically, Babcock s yardstick of graduate 
success, Ae MU prcSu^^^ a list of 119 accredited institutions. 
TTie association's own twenty-one members were included, plus all 
of die colleges approved by die Carnegie Foundation and institutions 
the Foundation would havs approved had it hot excluded sectanan 
schools. This list ot^AAU-accredited institutions was transmitted to 
Oie Prussian Kultmministerium and corresponding ministers of other 
German states. 

::^^^^9I7, die AAH published a siightly longer list for use by die 
registrap of American graduate aiid professional schools: In 1923, die 
aviation began to visit institutions as a part of its evaluation proce- 
dure, a. process diat absorted most of die association's energies until 
1948. In diat year, after publishing a list of 283 approved institu.^ 
tions,^die association went but of die accreditation business. Thus, 
America's fiKt and only national system of accrediting institutions of 
higher learning had come to an end. 
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At the turn of the centuty, regional accreditation was begiiuiihg 
to emerge, a voluntary prcKzedure that would have enormous signifi- 
cahce in the self-regulation of American higher education. On March 
29, 1895, representatives olf a riiJ^^ midwestern colleges and 

Universities met in Evanston, iltihois. The final question on their 
agenda was: "Shall stei^_ be taken looking to cooperation widi the 
New England and Middle States Associations in secu^ng gi^^r 
uniformity in secondary instructibri and^in the requirements for admis- 
sion to college?"^ the answer was affirmative, and the orgariization 
Sat resulted was tiie North Central Association. 

Academics accepted self-regulation partly because they feared out- 
side cbntrpl. In 1908, Edmund J: James,, the president of the Unlve^^^^ 
sity of Illinois, warned that ''the standardizatidn of college was going 
on apace by agencies not wholly m sympathy with them" zmd tha^ 
"if die educators desired tb have a hand in that matter, it behooved 
them to act promptly and courageously." ® In 1909, after some hesi- 
tation, the North Central Asspciatio^ explicit st^dards for 
higher education institutions in itt region. Thus beg^ the movement 
that would cause a cpHege K) be answe not only tt) itself, but 
also to peers from oSer institutions of higher learning. 

Ihe North Central criteria were rigorous. Colleges were required 
not only to have 120 semester hours for graduati but also to be 
able "to prepare their graduates to enter reco^ed graduate schools 
as candidates for advanced decrees." The criteria specified the exaa 
level of endowment or tax support necessary to maintain this educa- 
tional program, required that library, arid laboratory equipment be 
"sufficient/' arid specified that Se construction and maihteri#^ce of 
buildings insure "hygienic cpnitipris." The fina standard was general: 
"the character of the airnculurn, Se efficiency of iristructipri, the 
scientific spirit," as well as die standards for awarding degrees and 
the general "tone of the institution" would be considered ® Tlie North 
Central Association published its first list of accredited colleges in 

1913. _ __ __ _ _ 

By 1934, educators had growing doubts about the eflFectiveriess 
61 rigid standards, and the Nbrdi Central Associari^^ which had 
been the first regional group to adopt a checklist of requirem«its, 
became the first to eliminate it Henry M, Wrisron, dien president 
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of the Nortfi eentrai Association, arinouriced that in the furufe ffie 
association would becpnie "less and less a policing body and more 
and more an organization designed to encourage, to stimulate, and 
to evaluate.'"'' 

The pattern set North Central was followed elsewhere in 
the country. The Association of Colleges and Schools of Southern 
States (which became the &)uthem Association for Colleges arid 
Schcxsls in 1961) issued itt first list of accredited colleges and univer- 
des in 1919, and the Middle States Association followed in 1921. 
The Northwest Association of Secondary and High Schools was 
established in 1917, and within several years adopted North Central's 
practice and standards of institutional accreditation. 

When the AAU discontinued accrediting in 1948, 53 percent 
of the nation's colleges and universities had been accredited by a 
regional association." That year, the percentage of institutions that 
were regionally accredited began to rise even higher as the Western 
College Association began accrediting. Four years later, the New Eng- 
land Association voted to begin formal accreditation of colleges and 
universities. By the 1950s, the six regional associations had become 
a national network for accrediting colleges and universities ^ with 
emphasis on "assisting institutions" rather than on rigid standards. 

In due course, voluntary accreditation was legislatively affirmed. 
The Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944-the so-called "G.I. Bill 
of Rights"-was the key. Under the law, veterans were entitled to 
education benefits if they attended institutions "approved" by state 
education agencies, but no one was sure how an institution was to 
achieve this approved stacas. The Veterans' Administration itself had 
no authority to tell states how to carry out this responsibility. As a 
result, fly-by-night programs were created. Shocking stories of scandal 
and abuse began to circulate. 

In 1952, the rules were tightened. Congress directed the United 
States Commissioner of Education to help state agencies determine 
eligibility by "publishing a list of nationally recognized accrediting 
agencies and associations which he determines to be reliable authorities 
as to the quality of training offered by an educational institution." " 
Tlie commissioner's first published list of twenty-eight approved 
accrediting associations was drawn largely from the National Com- 
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mission on Accrediting, the umbreUa assbciatfon bf arc bodies. 

During the past thirty years, the cominissioners authority to 
approve accrediting associations has been reaffirmed in at least 
tss nty-five separate statutes. And as accreditation received official 
blessing, more and more associations sought federal appro^^ An 
oiBce called the Division of Eligibility and Agency Evaluation in the 
United States Office of Education deyelpjxid detailed to decide 

which accrediting agencies the government should approve. By 1982, 
sixty-four asscN:iations— both regional and j3ro^^ the 
commissioner's (naw secretary's) list (Appendix A)." Self- regula- 
tion in American higher education was backed by the power of 
the srate. The bureaucracy was Icept Busy evai:iating the evaluators. 
And access to billions pt federal has been limited to institu- 

tions accredited by agencies on die approved list. 

A n?arriage_of cprivenieric^^ otcurred. The government needed 
a yardstiCiv to determine which colleges were eligible to participate in 
federal prbgrai^^ the job itself, educational associa- 

tions from Se private sector— accrediting bodies— were designated by 
gbverhmerit to act a^ 

Hie inoveSent for voluntary self-regulation in American higher 
educatipin has been remarkably successful. Through regional associar 
tions, colleges and unive^ities took the initiative in setting _ and 
eriforcing standards. Ironically, in the course of this study we found 
diat soine college leaders have a casual, and sometimes cynical^ 
attitude toward accreditation. 

For many colleges— especially the rnpre prestigious ones— 
itation jplays no strategic role and on such campuses preparation for 
an accreditation visit is perfunctory at best One adihiriistrawrj re 
ing on his experience as a member of an accredimtion team, sum- 
marized the situation very well: 

Higher education does not take accreditation seriously 
enough. It is broadly criticized, readily kicked about, and 
odierwise ignored. Facnilties and administrators from our 
most esteemed colleges and universities have nor been aaive 
participants in the process.^^ 

The academy is not alone in its failure to regulate itself ad- 
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equately. Other professions-meicirie^ ia^ Business-also seem un- 
willing or unabk to establish ana maintain high standards. Also as 
competition for money and students ^rbws more intense, colleges Say 
be still less willirij, voluntarily, to impose high standards of conduct 
on themselves. Ye^ if the integrity of higher. education is to b^ pre- 
served, the strengthening of regional accreditation is urgently re- 
quired If higher education cannot or will not regulate itself, then 
public agencies, cormnercial college guides for students, and the courts 
will move in to fill the void. 
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V 

SPECIALIZATION: A HOUSE DIVIDED 



A~ S KNOWLEDGE M new disciplines emerged, 
specialized associafions were formed, not only tx> serve 
as a fortun f or ideas but also to pit)tect the special interests 

of their members: When ffiese professional bodies hegBn accrediting 
colleges and uiiiversities, a pdwierful new force was added to die 
informal governance structure of higher education. 

The American Medical Association was the progenitor or_ the 
specialized accreditati^^^ in this country. Organized in 1847, 

it w B, from die first, concerned with die quality of medical education. 
Between 1875 and 1914, some 15,000 doaore educated m Europe 
returned Se United Spates, bringing with them new insights about 
the importance of cliitical training and research.^ Medical schools 
were challenged to improve their curricula and to tighteh entrance 
and graduation re^juireme 

The 1910 Flemer repor£ on medical euucation, sponsored by 
The Carnegie _ Fpiindatibn _f^^^ Teaching, had a 

powerful impact. The number of medical schools was reduced from 
155 to_80. "'Hie weak schwls literally melted away." ^ In making 
his inspection of medical schools, Flexner had ah "idearV in mind; 
it was embodied i^ Johns Hopkins Medical School, described by 
Flexner as "die first medical school in America, of gehmhe university 
type."^ Johns Hopkins became the standard against which all other 
medical colleges would be measured. 

llie success of medicine in setting standards did not go un- 
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noaced The American Denta! Association bublished ic first list of 
accrefited schools in 1918. and the ASer-'can Bar Association issued 
its first list m 1923. Throughout the 1920s, associations in fields such 
as landscape architecture, library science, and music began accr«iiting 
programs and insdturion^^ In the 4930s, chemistry, en^^rng, 
forestry, and social work followed. Between 1900 and 1949, forty 
specialized groups Became iavolwd in accrediration.* Today, 5f^-5ne 
are on die list approved by the Secretary of Educadon. 

Prdfessiorial accrediting began with a noble purpace: to establish, 
pa a naconal basis, educational standards and prices that assure 
minimum competency of graduate of accredited schools. But by the 
lp40s, the polidcal power of the process was becoming clear. In 
1931, Samuel P. Ca^. chancellor of the Universiry of Buff'.lo 
commented: ' 

When die "standardizing" movement began, there were 
literally hundreds of insdtutions, colleges, academies, raedi^ 
cal schoolsvlaw schools, and dental schools diat were selling 
to die publie--often at ccosiderable profit to dieir bacKers- 

educaaonal gold bricks No such brilfiiit success has 

ever attended any odier movement in American educadon.' 

. OnJy eight years later, however, Capen reversed himself, decn- 
ing the fragmentarion of academic life: 

I am a^st standardizing, any standardizing whatever and 
against all accredidng. . , . The issu^ ii plain. Js the Ameri; 
can universi^ Ostein to be^minated by compedtive black- 
mail, or is it to be conducted in accordance widi die best 
judgment of die Boards and administradve officer cfiarged 
with this responsibility dirough charters and dirough legist 
lative enactments? ° 

_ In 1940, according to the United States governnieSt's Edaca- 
T '^l Directory, Samuel Ca^'s own pfivately controlled University 
of Buffalo was accredited by two groups: die Associadon of American 
Universities and die Middle States Association: By 1980, die Directory 
reported diat die now public State Universl^ of New York at Buffalo 
was accredited by eighteer^ separate or^nizations. Six addidonal 
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brg.ini2ations accredit^ Swte University of New York Healdi 
Sciences Center at Buffalo. Buffalo s list cf accreditations includes 
National ArchitectwM Accrediting Board; National Associatiori of 
Schools of Art; American Speech, Language and Hearing Asi^iation; 
American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business; American 
Psychological Associaaon (clinical); American Psychological Asso- 
ciation (cpunse_ling)j arid - 

While professional associations moved ra^ the standards of 
their prpfessipri^ »Dm^^ used die accrediting process to 

impose unreasona5le and restrictive standards on the campuses. 

ilie Americari Occupational Therapy Association, foi' exainple^ 
spells out in detail how it expects to be involved in the administration 
of campus programs. The accrediration standards of the association 
include this telHng statement: 

'W'Tien the Director of tht educational program is replaced, 
immediate notification shall be sent to the accreaitihg drga- 
ni2atipn(s). The curriculum vitae of me new direaor, 
givmg detail of training, education and experience in 
the field, must Be submitted. These credentials must be ac- 
ceptable in order Sat Se current accreditation statiis of the 
program be continued.^ 

The Council on Chiropractic Education goes one step further. 
lT?is Body, in its accreditation guidelines, sets forth budgeting standards 
as follows; 

It is felt that an institution depending upon tuition monies 
for more than 80 percent of its total educational and general 
expense is in a precarious position.® 

And the American Veterinary iysbciation calls for sweeping authority 
to review decisions of Se campus: 

When an accredited or approved college cbnterriplates 
fundamental changes in its admmistratkm^ organization, 
association with its parent iristitution, curriculum, faculty, 
organizarion, instructional program, or stated objectives, tiic 
Council should be piovided an opportunity to review the 
proposed changes prior to adoption.^® 
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The AccreiSng Bureau of ^edical Laboratory S<*bok now the 
Accrediting Bureau of ^ Education Schools, requires that the 

institution being accredited provide intricate administrative detail: 

All accredited ihstinitions are required to report tht names 
of full^tirae ^^artrSme instructors, listing their eddca- 
tional qualifications, affiliations, and other data the Bureau 
may require regarding the faculty mernbeis. Any changes in 
faculty shall be reported to tiie Bureau within 30 days." 

-- -'Hie.^^^ Assembly of eollegiate Schools of Business 

actually dicmtes, through accreditation, the advanced degrees the 
faculty must have: 

As a measure of the faculty s teaching, research, applied 
knowledge^ overall scholarly capability, at least 8G per- 
cent of the full-Dine equ^^ academic smff . . . will 
possess qualifications sudi as Ph.D., DBA, JD, or LLB^ 
masters with professional certification sudi _as_ the CPA, and 
appropriate masters degrees (or the equivalent ).^^ 

Specialized aarediting bodies often dictate detailed teaching 
load requifemerits. For the business schools proposed faculty load 
is twelve credit hours; in chemistry it is fifteen contact hours: eight 
to nine ccritact hours arel ri^uired for teachers of lecture courses in 
arc And, according to accreditation standards, the majumum faculty- 
student ratios must 1:15 in journalism; 1:10 in dietetics; 1:14 in 
landscape architecture; 1:20 in forestry. 

. Many specialized P^ncies even dictate the exact length of the 
academic program. Podiatry, requires that the minimum length of 
tiie profissional curriculum 'shall be four academic yi^K. An aca- 
demic year is defined as at least 30 instructional weeks."" the law 
«:h(>3ls msist on a total of ninety full weeks of work, defining a "class 
hour*' as "a unit of cla^rdbm instruction of 50 w 66 minutes in 
duration. An additional fiacSon of a class hour may only be com- 
plered m increments of 10 minutes or more. Examples of acceptable 
Units pf instruction are 50, 60, 70, 80, and 90 minutes in dura- 
tion." Hie chiropraaors require a minimum of 4,200 hours pre- 
senred over eight semesters." 
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The urievenness of sf^iaIi2ed_accreditatiM also should be 
noted Why, for example, should some disciplinary associations ac- 
credit institutions while others do not Why engineering but not 
physics or mathematics? Why Business but not economics?. Why 
social work _bu^ not s^^ journalism but not English? 

We are dpeodly concerned about the linkages between sp^- 
cialized accreditatipn arid occupational licensure by state govenmients. 
Beween 1870 and 1900, forty-six sttituc<K licensing seventeen occur 
patibns were enactei An even lar^r flood of legislation occurred 
betwwn 1911 and 1915. During this four-year period, 110 statutes 
Ucen|ing_ weri_ty-fbu^^ were enaaed. By 1952, seventy-five 

occupations were licensed by one or more states.*^ 

Through this pi^^ specialized asociarions, indirectly at least, 

also control key decisions on the ccjnpus. At least twentyn^^ 
i2ed_ accrediting associatioiis have peBuaded states that graduation 
fiom an accredited prbgrami is necessary for Ucensure in tha^^^^ 
tibn. Today such licensing requirements enable specialized accrediting 
agencies w wield enormbiis power over higher educalibn. Legal 
the power to license rests with the state. In fact, specialized associa- 
tions have been relied upon far beyond dieir founders' dreauris to 
dictate legislation. 

The state does, of course, have a stake iri_ the health and safety 
of its citizens. And ssblishing state-controlled standards for prac- 
titioners in certain fields is cruaal. StiJ], it is hard to believe that health 
and safety standards extend to all of the occupations tiiat are now 
licensed by a state or_l(Kal_g)yen^^ including ^eal estate, private 
detecting, plumbing, and landscape arStitecture. It is even more diffi- 
ciUt to believe -that jpra sepa.rate fields must 

graduate from an accredited program before they can even qualify to 
take the state licerising^ specialized accreditation, 

when linked to certification by the state, has, to some considerable 
degree, weak^ authority of the ci^ 

31ie issue is not whetiier scholan should organize into disciplinary 
association^ setting bf stanJards being challenged. Rather, 

it is how detailed flie oversight requirements should be and, in the 
Iwger^h«i hbw^t^ derailed requitements relate to the integrity of 
ffie campus and to the ability of each institution to control essential 
academic matters. 
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If special&d accreditation is user* to protect the turf of a s|>«:ific 
department against the of the institution, the campus 

becomes z, holding company for nterests, receiving from each 

professional team its ngn-ne^tiable demands. Then, the integnty of 
higher education is violated by pressure from within. 
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PART THREE 

IN SERVICE TO THE NATION 



Vi. The State: From Expansion to Retrenchment 

VIL The Federd Cbhnactipn : More Students, 
More Research 

VIH. Gcngress, the Couns, and Civil Rights 

IX. Limits of Government Regulation 



VI 

THE STATE. FROM EXPANSfON 
TO RETRENCHMENT 



M IDPOINT IN THIS CENTURY, the haobn's colleges and 
universities were called upon to serve mots students and 
^^-generate new knowledge. Old campuses were expanded 
New campuses were built Laboraton« were refcbished, and ffias; 
sive numbers of students were enrolled Almost overnight the tela- 
tionship between higher educatibn: and government took a dramatic 
turn. Colleges apd universiaes Sat had, for years^ lived in relative 
isolation now found themselves caught up in national objectives. 

Sate gpyernmeht took the lead in diis exeansion. In 1950, the 
sates contriButed $490 million to the operating iiicbS^ 5f public 
colleges and universities. By 1989 ffiey were ptovidingL$ 17.6 billion 
annually.' From 1950 to 1980, enrollment in the public sector in- 
creased from j.l to 9.Q milUon students;* The number of public 
institutions more than doubled" and during the decade of the 1960s 
two-year .olleges grew at the rate of nearly one each week.* 

Private institutions also hlr the impact of this expansion Be- 
tween 1950 and 1980, more than 465 new independent institutions 
were established, financed, in this case, mainly by nonpublic funds. 
Enrollment in tht private sector more than doubled-from 1.1 to 
2.5 million students.* 

With this expansion, the governance structure of American 
higher education became more complex. From 1950 to 1970, many 
public colleges and universities were reorgan-2ed into mulricampus 
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"systems" with a sirigle gclverhin^ teard. Some states organized sev- 
eral muldcampus systems; Free-standing public institutions increas- 
ingly became the excejjtion rather th the rule. T^uay, in twenty-one 
states, a single "consolidated" board governs all of public higher 
education in the sate. _ 

Statewide coordinating councils or commissions formed, yet an- 
other tier of dj^ision-makm higher education. As budgets and 
enrollments burgeoned, "coordination" bei:ame_ the code w^^^ 
efficiency and rational plamniilg. In some states, coordinating units 
were organized as early as 1940. By 1982, aU but diree state^^ (Dela- 
ware, Yermpnt, and Wyoming) had a coordinating agency for higher 
education (See Table 1). „ _ ^ „ _ _ _ : 

'Hie authority granted to these coordinating boards varied greatly 
from state tt) srate. In nineteen states^ the agency has regulatory func- 
tipM_in_ specific areas such as budget review. Seven states have cOr 
or^ating agencies that are a_dyispry_ only. In the twenty-one stat» 
with a sirigle consolidated governing board, flie coordinating function 
is served by that board. „_ : _ : 

Master planning became Se order of the day. By the end of 
Se growth decade of the 1960s, thirtj^-eight states had adopted or 
drs^ted master plans, in Se sMie number of states the higher edu- 
cation coordinating yency was given authority to prepare a con- 
solidated higjier education budget _ „ : 

Meanwhilei^ sl^tewide coordination was being pushed by Gbngress, 
The Higher Education Facilities Act of 1563 required that states 
participatirig in federal programs "shall desi^ate . . . an existing 
state egency . . . or, if no such ajisncy eadsttj shall esrablish such a 
state agency te^c^ plans with die federal government . . 

Similar provisions found their way into the Higher Education Act 

of 1965. - , : 

in the Education Aniendinentt of 1972* 1202 authorized 

the states to designate a new or existing srate agency as the recipient 
of federal funds available fo_r_ the imj?n3veme^^^^ of postsecondary plan- 
ning. TTtiis law inspired fifteen states to create new agencies. It alsQ 
required that the coordiiiatihj ageri be broadly "represenrative 
of tf// education." ^ Thus, throup the 12G2 commissions, private col- 
leges and universities were given a voice in state coordination of 
higher education. 
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In die 197bs» growth slowed and budgets tigJxtened in many 
states. ""Avoiding duplication," "slowing proliferation;' arid "'cutting 
out wasteful programs" became urgent new priorities even ffiougfi 
rid orie seemed quite sure where the surgery should begin or end. 

State budget officers and legisladve dyersight c^ tight- 
eried their cdntrbl over fiscal and administrative responsibilities tra- 
ditionally controlled by presidents, vice presidents^ arid dearis. State 
coordiriatirig officers turned to tjie review of academic programs, a 
function histoncally controlled by faculties arid accrediting associa- 
tions. 

What has beeri the irhpact of this new relationship between the 
canipus and the state.? With public officials iricreasirigly irivdlyed in 
the overeight of higher education, has the integrity of colleges and 
universities been threatened? 

- The creation of new coordinating boards as iritermediate units- 
standing betv^'een the canlpus arid the legislate governor's office- 
was a reasoriable approach during an era of spectacular exparisidri. 
While campus aucDnomy iri adriiiriistratiye matters was predictably 
restricted^ the intellect freedom of the nation's colleges rarely was 
challenged. Hie new planning structures and new accountaW obli- 
gatidns were a small price to pay for the dramatic social and academic 
gains 2iat were made because of state support. 

Further, die results of our own survey df decisiph-makirig in 
higher educaddri stipngly suggest that control beyond Se trustee 
level remains quite limited: In only eight stat^ are gdyemmeht agen- 
cies involved iri a sigriificMt number of the key decision areas that 
were studied. Presently, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Fldrida, arid New 
York are, in that order, the most restrictive. 

Statewide plaririing, hdwever^ has changed the governance struc- 
ture, of higher education. Anierica's colleges and uriiversities are no 
longer viewed as wholly irideperiderit institutions. Instead, they have 
l^dme '"units'* in a ""statewide system." Private institutions dfteri aire 
included in this '"integrated rietwork'^eyen dipugh their location was 
frequently an accident of history and even though their outreach dfteri 
extends izr beyond the bouridaries df the state. 

Looking ahead, we see new dangers in the relationship between 
the campus and the state. 
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TiffltE i. 

EVbtUTlbN OF eeORDiNATiNG PATTERNS WITHIN STATES 



Before 1940- 1.958- 1968- 1965- 1970- 



State 


1940 


1949 


1959 


1964 


1969 


1982 


Alabama 


I 


I 


I 


I 


III 


Ilia 


Alasks 


iv 


IV 


IV 


IV 


IV 


IV 


Atizbna 


i 


iv 


iv 


IV 


IV 


IV 


Arkansas 


i 


i 


ii 


iii 


iii 


ii! 


CaUFortua 


i 


ii 


ii 


iii 


iii 


iii 


Colorado 


I 


i 


i 


ii 


iiia 


iiia 


Couneaicut 


i 


i 


I 


i 


ilia 


ilk 


Delaware 


i 


i 


i 


I 


I 


I 


Florida 


iv 


iv 


iv 


iv 


iv 


iv 


Georgia 


IV 


iv 


iv 


iv 


iv 


iv 


Hawaii 


IV 


IV 


IV 


iv 


iv 


iv 


Idaho 


iV 


IV 


IV 


iv 


iv 


IV 


Iliinois 


i 


ii 


ffi 


Ilk 




Uk 


Indiana 


i 


i 


ii 


ii 


II 


nk 


Iowa 


iv 


iv 


iv 


iv 


iv 


iv 


Kansas 


iv 


IV 


IV 


iv 


iv 


iv 


Kentucky 


m 


m 


in 


iui 


iii 


iik 


Louisiana: 


1 




I 


I 


nu 


Uk 


K^iine 


i 




i 


i 


iV 


iv 




i 




i 


iii» 


isk 


iik 


l^issacbusetts 


I 




I 


I 


Ilia 


IV 


Mt£igan 


I 




u 


II* 


III 


III 


Minnesora 


i 




II 


n 


in 


ni 


Mississippi 


iv 


iv 


iv 


IV 


IV 


IV 


Missouri 


i 




ii 


iii 


iii 


iik 



I No sttite agency 

II Voluntary coordiioation 

III Coordinating board] advisory powers 
Ilia Coordinating board; regulatory powers 

IV Consolidated governing board 
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Before 1940- 15^0^ I960: 1965- 1970- 






1940 


1949 


1959 


1964 


1969 


1982 


xi 


IV 


iv 


rv 


--- 
IV 


— - 

rv 


IV 


r^ebr aska 


f 
I 




I 


I 


II 


m 


IN vVaUa 


1X7 


IV 


rv 


rv 


iV 


TV 


i^i^cw rxaznpsnire 


T 

1 


t 
1 


I 


IV 


rv 


IV 


iNcw jersey. 


i 
I 


1 


V 

1-- 


I 




II|a 




i 

1- 


r 
1 


Ilia 


lUa 


Ilia 


life 


INCW- X urK 


111 a 


ilia 


Ilia 


Ilia 


Illa 


lik 




f 
1 


1 


Ilia 


Ilia 


ilia 


IV 




IV 


IV 


iV 


fV 


IV 


IV 


Dhih 


V 
I 


ir 
11 


11 


TTT - 

Ilia 


Ilia 


lll^ 


%i^*>l & *-l V. X A u» 


1 


?ff4 

ma 


Ill- 
Ilia 


ilia 


Ilia 


Ilia 


Oregon 


iv 


iv 


IV 


IV 


IV 


IIP 


Pennsylvania 




I 


I 


III 


HI 


Ilia 


RHbde Island 


IV 


IV 


IV 


IV 


IV 


IV 


ScHith Carolina 


I 


i 


I 


III 


IJIa 


Ilia 


Sou^i E^ota 


iV 


IV 


IV 


IV 


IV 


IV 


Tennessee 


i 


i 


I 


I 


Ilia 


Illa 


Texas 


i 


i 


Ula 


Ilia 


ilia 


Ilia 


Utah 


i 


I 


Hi 


Hi 


IV 


IV 


Vermoht 


I 


i 


i 


I 


r 


I:, 


Virginia 


i 


I 


HI 


III 


III 


IHa 


Washington 


i 


I 


I 


II 


in 


III 


West Virginia 


I 


I 


I 


1 


IV 


IV 


Wi:xx)nsin 


I 


I 


HI 


Hi 


Ilia 


IV 


Wyoming 


rv 


rv 


IV 


IV 


IV 


I 



1. Becmne^^axjrdinating board with advisory powers (III) in 1962 and 
a coordinating boad with regulatory powers in 1963. 

2. Became a ccordin iting board with advisory powers in 1964: 

3. A ccwrdinating agency w^ esa^^ in 1975 to oversee all public 
and private eaucationatsj^tems, but the consolidated gbverniiig board 
also continues to operate for poscecondsuy education. 

Source: This table has been adapt^ from Roben O. Berdafal, £mswide 
Coor^fmtion of Higher Education, Washington, D.C: American eouncil 
on Education, 1971, pp. 34-35. 
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0ur sun^ey shows, for example, that when academic decisions are 
dominated by budget considerations, effective audiority tends to move 
Beyond the campus. In such matters deterrairiih^ campus missions 
and es^blishing undergraduate, graduate, or professional programs, 
state oiSclals become more active. In at least three smes, the legislature 
now determines student-faculty ratios. 

In several states, government agencies also have moved to evalu- 
ate and eUminate academic^ This, we conclude, is a move 
in the wrong direction, if such program review is expanded^ and if 
external bodies not ^^^^ their findings but actually terminate, 
reduce, or transfer progmms, dangerous precedents will be established. 
Such actions by a state agency could, by accident or design, funda- 
mentally change dSe mfoi^fi of a campus through a prc^ess in which 
the gpverhirig board, ^ gresident, and the faculty are bypassed, 
Fiither, for 3ie state to decide which programs are "acceptable*' and 
^unacceptable" may open the door not only for av^emic overeight. 
But poBtical oversight as well. 

Educational quality is^ of coursej essential,^ ^a^ have a 

right to call upon universitiK to review periodically their academic 
programs and report their findinjs._ Als^^ may join 

accrediting teams in their regular campus visitt, and request accredit- 
ing bodies to make special visits to examine selected fields of study. 
In the end, however, die academy must assume primary responsibility 
for this function. 

On quite a different front, we a^^ that the enrollment- 

driven budget formulas adopted during an era of rapid growth con: 
tinue to be used during a decline. The facts are brutally 

simple. If enrollment declmes, dSe costs to the college are not prg^ 
pbrtionately diminish^^^ must still be maintained and pro- 

fessors must stili Be paid. If enrollment-driven funding fortnulas are 
rigidly applied during a decline, the impact will be a sharp 

erosion in the quality of education. 

Sdme states have considered new Budgeti'ng pibcedures that 
distinguish between costs that vary with enrblLmerit, arid tho that 
aire fixed. Ohio has developed new plans that would maintain between 
70 and 75 percent of state funding for an institution even if its 
enrollment falls 40 percent. A proposal in Oregon relates fun^Jng 
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not to the tradition^ average cost per studentt, But to the cost of 
inajn^^ educational qaality based funding levels in cbmparable 
states. We i^lievc every stete should develop budgeSng procedures 
that go beyond the simplistic, enrollment-driven yardstick 

We are also disturbed that stete goyernments often fail to reward 
efficient leaders. All too often, savings automatically revert to die 
sta^. FlexiBiiity is denied, arid money canno be transferred from one 
budget category to another. In Se proc«s, incentives for efficiency 
are destroyed. 

Again^ a few statt^ are breaking out of this counterprpduca^ 
rigidity. In Colorado, the _Uruyersiqr adopted a system of performance 
budgeting that provides for internal review of the cost and quality of 
Its programs. In resfxsixse^ the le^latu^^ its control, reducing 
the number of specific categories in die university s budget from 
seventeen to one. 

^ _ _ If state control is ddo restrictive, and if uniform formulas 3 re 
rigidly imposed, one of the rnost. importarit qualities of American 
higher education— diversity within and among campuses— wiJl be lost 
Nell Eurich, in a <:omparatiye study of higher education systems, con- 
tends that strengtheiiing diversity should be an exjslicit goal of state- 
wide coordination along with the more traditional goals of efficiency 
and equity. She observes: 

If diversity is to preserved and increased to provide for 
the untold interests and abilities of man— the great learning 
potential— then the also hurriari tendency to organize afiFaire 
to the point of uriiformi^ rhust be w and ex- 

amined carefully at ^ch step to strengSen the differentiation 
within higher education systems.® 

it would be irorirc mdeed if_ state superv^^ of higher educa- 
tion were to become unduly buceaacratic and heavy harided at_ the 
very time decentralization arid self-regulati^ are gaining favor else- 
where. Increased oversight does not necessarily lead to greater efli- 
dency and effectiverieK iri ariy o^^ especially in highti: 

education. In fact, if cainpuses are not actively involved when tough 
decisions must be made, audiority is drained, priorities become con- 
fused, morale plumineG, and efficiency declines. 
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Without question, the state's role in the expansion of higher 
education has been remarkably, successful _C^^ have been char- 
tered and budgets have skyrocketed. Clearly, Se benefits of state 
support have far butdistahced jdie abuses. 

We warn, however, that to impose suffocating requirements on 
colleges at a time when flexibility is required is the wrong prescrip- 
tion. In a climate of retreDdment, Se nations campuses must 
given incenuves to achieve efficiency in the management of their 
affairs. To cut back iii boS money and flexibility is to make a difficult 
situation almost hopeless. 
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VII 

THE FEDERAL CONNECTION: 
MORE STUDENTS, MORE RESEARCH 




HILE STATE GOVERNMENTS provided genetdi support 
for the nation's public coljeges and universities, tlie 
federal ^yertument, during tfie past forty yeare targeted 
ic support on two critical national objectives: expanding student 
access and^neratmg new knowledge. As federal funding massively 
^cre^d, Washin^on becmie deeply involved in the fiscal and ad- 
ministrative oversight of higher education. 

The Serviamen's Readjustment Act of 1944— Se G:I: Bill- 
was a watershed. By 1956, the United States government had spent 
about $5.5 billion on higher educadbri for veterans.' Nearly 8 million 
veterans eventually received training, and over 2 million of them 
attended colleges and universities-V In spmacular fashion, higher 
learning and the federal gbvemment had Become inextricably inter- 
locked. 

In 1965„ Q)ngress passed ffie Higher Education Act. TTiat law, 
with its Educational dp^rtuiu^Grants and Guaranteed Student 
Loans, further extended Washington's role in higher education. Ex- 
panding access became national policy. In 1972, Congress transformed 
the act's benefits into direct entitlements to needy students. The Mid- 
dle Income Student Assistance Act of 1978 made still more students 
eligible for federal loans and grants, in 1981, federal student aid in 
the Department of Education alone totalled over $6 billion.' 

Even before the explosive impaa of the G.I. Bill, the nation's 
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universities were linked to ilie federal Jpvem another front. 

In 1941, Vannevar Bash, a pioneer in computer science, former presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Techno logy, and later president 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, took the lead in establish- 
ing what became the Office of Scientific Research and Development. 
The approach of this new agency was novel. James Conant, president 
of Harvard and a participant in the effort^ wrote of ic: 

I shall never forget my suq>rise at hearing about this revo- 
lutionary scheme. Scientists were to be mobilized for the 
defense effort in their own laboratories. A man who we 
thought could do a job was going to be asked to be the 
chief irivestigatdr; he would assemble a smff in his own 
lafcratory if possible; he would make progress reports to 
our mnamittee through a small organization of part-time 
advisers and full-time staff.* 

As the war drew to a close, Vannevar Bush— in response to a 
request from President Roosevelt— urged _ a federal cbmm itment to 
basic research in peacetime. Bush's publication, Saence, the Endless 
frontter: A Report to the President on a Program for Postwar Scjen- 
tific Research released in 1945, is the fundamental text for the modem 
parmership between government and university science. Bush wrote: 

The publicly and privately su colleges, uniwrsities, 

and research institute^ are the centers of basic research. They 
are the wellsprings of Imowledge and xmderstanding. As 
long as they are vigorous and healthy and their scientists are 
free to pursue the truth wherever it may lead, there will be 
a flow of new scientific knowledge to those who can apply 
It to practical problems in government, or in industry, or 
elsewhere.* 

By becoming the iiniyersitys major patron for research, the 
federal government assumed new obligations. Hie most obvious was 
financial. Tlie level of federal support for university research increased 
f rom kss than $40 million in 1940 to $1.^8 million in 1953 to 
$3.4 billion in 1979. 

What, in fact, has been die governance impact of the expanded 
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federal role in higher educaddn? Has increased federal support 
threatened the inSgnty of die campus? If so, where have the threats 
been most acute? 

_ „^^^e cbhclude that, teosions notwithsmnding, the student iid 
partnership between government a^^^^ ^ucation— from a public 

policy perspe^^ outtt^idingly successful. While there 

have been skirmish^ from time p tkncy and while the administrative 
burden is jeyerej millipm of studentt have been helped and the aca- 
demic integrity of institutions has not been Uridermiried. Sfost cplleges 
agree that die paperwork is a small price to pay for die expansion 
of educational opportunity and the increase in student choice. 

Still, there have been problems. A^^ berame a multi- 

billioh-dollar program, goveftmient oversight predicrably expanded. 
In 19(54, die General Accquntirig Office released a critical report on 
thejtudeht loan program. The title ittelf is veyezlmgi_Weainesses in 
AdministraHon of StJidem Loan Programs Ui0er Title H of Me 
N^on^ Defense M Act of 1938. A year later, a House sub- 
committee announced a 16 pCKent delinquency rate unfe the Na- 
tional Eteferise Student Loan Program,® Poor institutional manage- 
ment was Blamed. 

Troubled by what appeared to be inadequate administration of 
student aid and embarrassed by sensationalized headlines about de- 
faults on loans. Congress bcj^n to tighten the legislative screws. Two 
astute observers of the debate on the Education Amendments of 
1972 wrote: 

The 1972 Act reinforces the mandate of die General Ac- 
counting Office ... to audit federal education programs. . . . 
31ie 6Ad is also directed to 'evaluate' federal education 
programs and projects. . . . Finally, the law also incorpo- 
rates provisions that seeni_to jnove federal policy in the 
direction of cost accounting standards.^ 

The fat W2.s in the fire. Colleges and universities were discovering 
*at federal support meant federal ovefiight as well. TTie Office of 
Education built a separate system for monitoring student assistance 
funds. Private collectors were hired by the government to track down 
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defaulters. Campuses were required to secure outside Biennial audits 
of student aid funds and report the findings to Washington. 

In administenng the G.I. Bill, the Vetciani* Administration (VA) 
issued rules on everything from institutional eligibility to attendance 
records. Gampuses were, quite properly, disturbed by diese crude 
attempts td dictate how they should carry on their wc^. In 1976, 
Wayne State University sued the VA when the agency reduced 
benefits to veterans enrolled in the university's College of tifeiong 
Learning, a program that einphasizes indeperident st^^ The uni- 
versity s president, George Gullen, Jr., labeled die action a 
"severe and unwarranted intruslbh, in acadeim of 
the 'nstimtion, arguing that the regulation "presumes Sat academic 
quahty of a program is a direct fuhctibn of classKiom contact hours/' ® 
The Federal Court of Appeals, however, upheld ffie right of the VA 
to take the action h^- Wayne State. The university was 

forced to modify its program: 

The dramatic expansion of federal studenc aid programs also 
ppehed an old wound— how to determine which colleges are eligible 
for federal fmds. '^nle Se government traditionally had relied pn 
private accreditatibii ageiicies, this process did not weed out finan- 
cially shaky and administratively careless institutions. Many colleges^ 
even with accrcdita^ high default rates on student loans. But 

if accreditation teams cannot measure fiscal integrity, _whp is tp de- 
cide? 'Ilie issue came to a head in 1980 when the Carter Adminis- 
tration proposed to sever the relatibhship betw^h insti^^ eligi- 
bility and accreditation. The Department of Education itself would 
evaluate colleges, thus reiritrbducihg the battle Keridric Babcbck en- 
gaged in forty years before: Congress, like President Taft, rejected the 
proposal. 

In 1982, Secretary of Educatibh Terrel^ unilaterally 
to weed out institutions widi a poor track record in Se administra- 
tion of student aid. He declared that any previbUsly eligible institution 
with a student default rate of 25 percent would be restricted in par- 
ticipating in the direct student Iban program, irrespective of its 
accreditation status. 

In assessing Se impact of federal student aid on the nation's 
campuses, there remains one overarching issue. Today, hundreds of 




campuses receive much of their annual revenue from diese piUgrams. 
A network of federdly-dependeht institudons has been createci and 
the distinction Between public and pnvate colleges has been blurred: 

In 1978, federal student aid funds (excluding guaranteed Ipahs) 
were equal to about 50 percent of the tuition revenues at puBlir 
comprehensive colleges, and to rnore than 45 percent of tuition in- 
come at public two-year colleg<^. 

At private liberal arts colleges, federal student aid^ (again ex- 
clusive pt^guaranteed Iparis) was equivalent to mOire dian 25 percent 
of die tuition revenues. In aggregate, this federn' support represents 
about 13 fH^rcent of die w of private L .ral arts colleges— 

a level of dependence Sat would have startled private cdllege presi- 
dents not many yeare a^^ 

Hie governance implicadons of this dependency are pro^^^ 
-^ericaii higher educa^^ beginning to grzsp die significance 

of having all campuses, in some measure, financially dependent oh 
Washington. This ma^^ injdie long run, prove to be the most im- 
portant governance issue to be faced. 

We dq hot proj>bse dia^^ federal student aid programs should 
be restricted. Equality of opportunity must continue as the bedKxrk 
educational ^licy of Ais hatibh. We dp surest, however, diat indi- 
vidual colleges monitor closely Seir sources of support, seekihg to 
avoid a disproportionate depehde^^^ pn federal aid. And we remind 
government officials diat, in the administradon of these programs^ 
maximum flexibility ahd cbhtihuity aie essential. 



GW ABOUT THE GROWTH of federal support for tmiversity^ 
based rerearch? Wb4t has _be^ governance impact of 
this profrram- Has academic integrity been threatened? 
Once again, the rdadph^^^ and higher 

education has been, from a national persp^tive, remarkably reward- 
ing. Federally-fihahced research laboratories contributed greatly to 
the Allied victory. Ihe development of radar to which the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology made crucial contributions, may, 
alone have saved Great Britain from invasion. During the war, almost 
everyone agreed that the interests of both government and the uni- 
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verity were well served by the nation s support of basic and applied 



Tkis comfortable relationship— too comfortable perhaps— bet\\'eeh 
the federal government and the nation s leading universities was fos- 
tered at least, in part,^ by those who ran the program. Almost without 
exception, directors of federal research agencies came from university 
campuses. They understood the traditions of higher educa^^ 
one, not even a hard-headed politician, was inclined to challenge die 
system of peer review used to select pirojects and maintain quality 
control. 

This IS not to s'^fv that the relationsh' between government and 
the campus has Been fnctipn-frce, BllHons of public dpllars could 
not be sent to the nation s universities without an occasional conflict 
jver how the money should be spent. The annual "indirect cost* 
negotiation between a university and the government, for example, 
has of ten feen a sourc^^ wan^ more sup- 

port to cover so-called "hidden cose," while federal fimding agencies 
have jdentified abuses and, 4iriderstandably, are suspicious of paying 
for cose not directly related to the projects they fund, Today, insti- 
ti:tibrial indirect cost irat'os vary greatly. Among the twenty largest 
National Institutes of Health grantees, the range is from a high of 
63.8 percent to a low of 24.4 percent*® 

Also, federal officials have repeatedly charged that university 
accounting and management are imsound. A 1978 General Account- 
ing Office report concluded that campus procedures did not "pro- 
vide a reliable basis to verify the validity of many direct costs charj^ed 
to research, especially personnel costs'* and that "many of these charges 
are not related to the specific grant charged."" Another General 
Accounting Office study held that universities did not have the in- 
ventory systems needed to avoid duplication in the purchase of equip- 
ment already available on the campus.^ 

In response to these charges, the Office of Management and 
Budget proposed in 1979 cphtrbversial hew guidelines. Among other 
diings, the proposed regulations, popularly known as Circular A-21 
Revised^ called for a re{>Drting a^ 100 percent of the 

activities of researchers supported by federal funds.*^ Academics were 
appalled. Such detailed requirements, they argued, reflected ignorance 



research. 
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of the namre of research. Oh^^ researcher put the 

point bluntly: the government's "petty requirements" were a ''dis- 
honest ritual." Also, A. Bartlett Giamatri, president of Yale Uni- 
versity, commented that ''some individuals in the government must 
misunderstand completely that it is impossible to segregate teaching 
from research from administration in doing basic research and to 
assignjjercentages to these f alsis distinctiphs." 

The irony is that government's call for more detailed accounting 

procedures did not originate in Ae actual misuse^ funds. In fact, 
during fiscal year 1977, the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare audited $1.2 billion worth of research grants and contracts 
to ihstitutiphs of lugher education and found that only $13.2 million 
had been misspent or misapplied.^® The "vidlatibns"—^^ included 
such technjcal matters as charging time or purchases to the wrong 
grant— accounted for a mere 1.1 percent of the total amount audited. 
By cohtrast,_HEW's own error late was esSmated to be about 6 per- 
cent.^^ (Sovemments real concern seemed to be diat _a^^ $420 
million of die_ $ 1.2 billion ''was not adequately documented, as re- 
quired by federal rulK,"— not that there was clear evide^^^^^ 

Procedural such as these have caused friction; How- 

ever, ffie fundamental question is this: To what extent has the re- 
search relationship betwe^^^^ federal government and the campus 
violated ffie integrity of the univensity? Has the independerice of 
scholars— their right to conduct research and disseminate resultt freely 
—been threatened? We conclude that, with few exceptions, the fed- 
erally-fundtd research prc^ram has been appropriately administered 
by agencies in Y^^ashington. Conflicting interests of govemmeht arid 
science usually have beeri_ /ejw]y^^^ of cooperation. In short, 

we consider it a great achievement that so much public money has 
been channeled to the nation s campuses with so little interference. 

However, several recent episodes have raised red flags that can- 
not be ignored. Iri the mid l?70s,^^^^^ was vigorous debate over 
how best to regulate research on recombinant DNA. Both scieritists 
and laymen were cbri^^^ that the creation of novel organisms 
could endanger public healdi: Afer a group of scieritists declared, a 
moratorium on this forrri of research, die National Institutes of Health 
developed guidelines for genetic engineering experiments. Govern- 
ment held, quite properly we believe, that it had an obligation to 
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protect the rightSv healmi and sa^^^ principle at least, 

this obligation appeared to take precedence over a scientist's right to 
direct, without restricti^^^^ his own ingm Still, the government's 
original regulations, which were considered unduly restrictive, were 
modified as the its awareness of the health 

and safety issues involved and developed machinery to monitor itself. 

HEW's move to protect the rights of humaci subjects ako 
threatened to involve a federal agency too deeply in research. The 
agency's proposed regulations called for prior review of research de- 
si^s, were also extended to research nof funded by the goyernineht, 
arid required pric :onsetit of subjects even in studies with little or no 
potential harm. Such intrusive oversight would have threatened &e 
integrity of higher education. In the end, government backed off, 
delegating enforcement, through a peer review process, to the acad- 
emy i^If. 

Finally, there is the delicate Issue, of national security. During 
World War II, universities usually accepted secret military contracts 
without question. However, such cpntracts wer^ 
during the I96O5, and, with the emergence of Se nuclear freeze 
mbyement, they have tecpriie so again, feme scientis^^ 
on principle, to engage in such investigations, arguing ffiat it vio- 
lates die whole nptio^^^ free and open inquiry. Questions surrounding 
this clash of fundamental values continue to be unresolved. 

XcKlay^ for example, government officials fear that unrestrained 
publication of cryptography research could help scientists in other 
nations break our highly secret and sensitive cc)des. TTiey also warn 
Sat visiting foreign scholars could carry away knowledge about such 
fields as robotics that would neutralize our technological advantage 
in emerging disciplines. Early in 1982, Admiral Bobby Inman, then 
deputy director of the Central Intelligence Agency, warned that 
unless universities allowed the goyerhmeht to review research results 
with military applications before they were published a "tidal wave 
of public outrage" would force the gbvemmerit to impose stringent 
restrictions.*® 

Research scholars on tjie other hand, em^ 
course is the^ lifeblood of our scientific preeminence. William Carey, 
executive officer of the American Assgciati^^ for the Advancement 
of Science, warned that if proposed expansion of government classifi- 
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cation of scientific research were adopted^ "much of the normal dis- 
cmrse of science will be silenced and progrws arrested. If we then 
doubled the federal dollars for basic research, I do not think it would 
make up our losses." 

In a m6\^ w rne^^ Oicss conflicting interests, the American 
a)uncil on Education developed pi^edures by which cryptography 
scholars voluntarily Mmjt papers for review by the National Se- 
curity Agency. Hie National Academy of Sciences decided to review 
^vemment festrictipris on yisiring scholars to see if they were "work- 
able and compatible wiffi the general procedures for conducting un- 
classified r^arch in an ac^emic environment" eonfiiccs between 
^adeipjc freedom and national security will never be completely 
resolved, but the work of these mediating agencies indicates how 
compromises can be fashioned. 

This brings us back to the essential point The most fundamental 
threat to instimtions of higher learning is inteSerence-either acci- 
dental or _by design-in the actual conduct of research. When this 
occurs, the integrity of the institutipn is eroded. While the federal 
government has generally been respectful of the university's right to 
independence, we view with apprehension any move to introduce 
political ideology into the process of peer review, or to dictate the 
topics and the terms of research support. Such a policy undermines 
the very foundation of creative inquiry upon which the university 



^ In the days ahead, governments role in the conduct of research 
will grow more, not less, complex. As new knowledge pushes us 
further and further into inquiries that could profoundly affect the 
quality of life on earth, new tensions inevitably will emerij.'. Matters 
addressed by science increasingly will be moral and ethical in char- 
acter, sometimes having praaical, even life-and-death implications 
for the national welfare. Manipulation of genes involves researchers 
in the control of life forms. Biological control of crop pests also has 
disturbing military implications. Where is the line to be drawn By 
whom? 

Success in reconciling these potentially serious differences sug- 
gests die following: when the fundamental rights of die campus and 
die fundamental responsibilities of government collide, public ofE- 
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cials have an obligation to pose basic questions, develop general 
guideliries, and then give tiie university the opportunity voluntarily 
to regulate itself. Universities, in turn a responsibility to meet 

the challenge. Only a relatively few higher learning instimtions have 
been significantly tpudied A^^^ massive increases in public research 
funding. Still, those institutions involved are among the hatio^^ 
distinguished, and if their integrity is eroded the entire enterprise is 
threatened. 

We cohclude that the nation's research institutions, individually 
and collectively, inust be fully accountable in the expenditure re- 
seaich funds,. However, we also conclude that they must vigorously 
resist any regulation fliat would impDse limits on the conduct of 
research and weaken the integrity of the institution at itt core. 
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VIII 

CONGRESS, THE COURTS, ANE) 
CIVIL RIGHTS 




ITH ITS tANDMARK decision in Brown v. Board of Edu- 
mion m 1954^ the United States Supreme Court 

launched a social revolution that would prcfoundly 

affea the control of higher education. A succession of sweeoing laws 
^ar^teeinj equal opportunity to all Americans has had a stibstential 
impaa on the relationships among die academy, the federal Bureauc- 
racy, the cburc^^^^^ society at large. Such laws and related court 
actions were required to overcome inequity toward memBeS of 
minoridiw;, wpnien^ and handicapped people, and to accomplish re- 
forms ffiat higher education had tod long neglected or openly resisted. 

/nie key legjsladve measure prbihodng equal rigfitt was the 
deceptively brief Title VI of die eivil Rights Act of 1964, which 
outlawed discrimination on die basis, of race!, color, or nadoiial origin 
in "any prcgram or federal financial assistanjre."^ 

The same aa, under Title VII, also bars discrimination in employment 
on die basis of^sex as well as die odier categories: In 1965, President 
Lyndon B. Johnson issued Executive Order 11246 requiring all federal 
government coritracTOrs to take affirmative action to end discrimina- 
tion. As amended in 1967, the order also forbade discrimination oS 
the basis of sex. 

At fim, colleges and universities were exempted from die pro- 
vSions of Title Vil, but, in 1972, Congress amended die act to in- 
clude higher education. In taking this step, Congress declared: 
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It is (difficult to imagine a nioris sensitive atea than educa- 
tional institutions, where the youth of the Nation aire ex- 
posed XD a multitude of ide2U5 and Mprcssions that will 
strongly influence their future development. To permit dis- 
crimiriatidri here would, more than in any other area, tend 
to promote existing misconceptions arid stereotypicai cate- 
gorizations which in turn would lead to future patterns of 
discrimination.^ 

Ite 1972 EducaSon Amendments (specifically Title IX) barred 
discriminatipri on the basis of sex iii educational institutions. A year 
later, Section 564 of ffie Rehabilitation Act prohibited discrimination 
on the basis of handicap in any federally assisted program or activity. 
As in die 1964 Givil Rights Act, these laws gave gpyernment the 
power to cut off federal fiinds to any institution found to be in 
non-compliance. __ 

In the 1970s, federally mandated health and safety requirements 
were extended to the nation's campuses. Higher education also felt 
the impact of the consumer protection movement. In 1974, the so- 
called "Buckley Amendment" gave students the right to cpntrpl their 
personal college records. It is at points such as these— where issues of 
individual rights and 50cial justice intersect wit^ 
deeply cherished traditions of academic governance— Sat die acad- 
emy confronts some of its thorniest dilemmas. 

This brin^ us to the fundamental questidri; In matters relating 
to die enforcement of individual rightt, has an appropriate balance 
feen maintained between public accduritability arid the integrity of 
the campus? 

Tlie poirit of departure ^ any discussicica of these prdbleriis 
must Be For institutions of higher education to acknowledge past 
failures to proriiote equality arid to reaffirm their absolutely Unwaver- 
ing commitment to fairness and equity for all in matters of recruit- 
merit, hiririg, arid advaricemerit. Colleges also should acknowledge 
that discrimination practices on some campuses have not Been limited 
to faculty employment. They have included student recruitment, ad- 
missions, grading and class placement, tod. Still, even among cpllege 
administrators who acknowledge the urgent need for fair practices 
and strong civil rights enforcement, we encountered during our study 
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sharp, cbmpjaints about the enforcemeht methods used By Federal 
officials. Academics are critical, for example, of government threats to 
nit off funding if _a of its requirements arc not met. The pun- 
ishment rarely fits the crime. Such a threat made sense as a weapon 
against the wholes^^^ systems, But that 

may have Been its only appropriate application: 

As William McGillj forrner presiderit of CpluinBia University^ 
has pointed out, "a university widi a faulty personnel management 
systern or inadequatie data repprtirig should hot placed m same 
jeopardy as a state Sat creates puBlicly supported private academies 
in order to avoid desegrcjatioh.''^ TTie proBrem is that goyerhrrient 
seems to have few "intermediate range" sanctions it can legally im- 
pose. In fact, its "uhimate weapon" has never Been Used. 

Colleges and universities also have Been annoyed By what they 
characterize as the "presumption of guilt" By the Office for Civil 
Rights and other enforcement agencies. The federal government, they 
argue, all^too readily assumes that institutions are discriminatory erh- 
ployers. To support their view, they point to such evidence as this 
passage from HEW's 1972 guidelines for implementing affirmative 
action reqmrcments: "A necessary prerequisite to the development of 
a meaningful affirmative action program is the identification arid 
analysis of problem areas inherent in minority and female employ- 
ment."* 

Similarly, Title yil of t^^ Act of 1964 emBodies 

die assumption that discrimination is likely to have occurred. To 
Bring a Title yil case to court, die compilainant, or the government, 
need only estaBlish a prima fucie case; the Burden falls on the em- 
p>lbyer to prove that its pblici^ not discriminatory. 

Commenting on the government's proposed rcvisions of affirma- 
tive Jictipnjregula^^^^ an attorney for the American Council on 
Education oBserved: 

We continue to Be trduBled By the overall negative tone of 
the proposals. There is implicit in the language and the 
or^ahizadon of the nile5 a presumpdon of guilt on the part 
of every covered contractor. . . ; The presumpdon is . . . 
evident in the failure to Include ... any ptOTisions descriB- 
ing the steps to Be taken By OFCCP [Office of Federal 
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Cbmtict G)mpliance Programs] when it finds no discrimi- 
narion:^ 

Hiere was, of course, good reason for government oflSciais to be 
suspicious of some colleges where discriminatipn existed and affiriM- 
tive action sSps were ineffective. Still, other colleges have provided 
outstanding leadership in this essential field arid more and more 
institutions have taken steps to overcome deficiencies of the past. 
This reality should be recognized by those resporisible for civil rights 
^enforcement. 

The most significant points of tension in civil rights erifbrcemerit 
relate to the ^ential core— ffie freedom of faculty members to seiea, 
to evaluate, and to promote ralleagues. Academics insist that this 
process must be uninhibited, possibly even confidential, while govern- 
ment officials claim that they must review the process to assure that 
no discrimination has occurred. 

At the University^f California at Berkeley in 1978 there was a 
dassic cpnfrpntatiph The Department of Labor sought to remove 
information from the Berkeley camj)us to determine whether certain 
academic appoiritiS civil rights requirements. A pre- 

liminary investigation by the department indicated they had. Berkeley 
officials challeriged the removal of records on the grounds that once 
the documents were in possesion of the federal officials, they would 
become "agency r^^^ subject to public disclosure 

under the Freedom of information Act: Ilie university also argued 
that removing the records would undermine the freedom of scholars 
to make judgments about their colleagues— the heart of the academic 
enterprise.^ 

In a decision that seemed to leave the central issue blurred. 
Secretary of Labor F. Ray Marshall held iri 1980 that 
was obligated to turn over to government any requested documents; 
On this principle he did nor ^udge. But in defererice to the uriiveKity^ 
the secretary (himself a former professor) also ordered that freedom 
of information regulations within the Department of Labor be iri- 
terpreted so to protect the documents from public disclosure.' 

Neith<;r party was reassured. The Department of Labor's regu- 
iati'^ may be challenged in court, changed by another secretary, or 
comj ' .-fr ignored by regulation writers in other departments. In 
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addition, the Equal Employment Opportunity €ommission, which 
also investigates discrimination in academic employment, has rules 
that would, under certain conditions, permit the disclosure of such 
records. 

Institutions of higher education have also fouiid themsel^^^ 
increasingly answerable to the courts on key issues of academic 
governance. In January 1970, the Women s Equity Action League 
filed a class-actidh cbrnplaint with the United States Department of 
Later against all colleges and universities, charging violation of 
President Johnsons 1965 Exeaitiye Order. That action Brought onto 
campuses government officials who launched wide-ranging investiga- 
tions and sparked often heated discussions about alleged sex and 
racial discriininaubn. 

_____ In 1970, Kenneth Adams^ and a coalition of black advocacy 
groups sued HEW, clairaing that fel dep^ had "defaulted" in 

carryin|: out its desegregation responsibilities. In finding for the 
plaintiffs, the court ordered the dep>artment to call for new desegrega- 
tion plans from the ten state higher education systems involved in the 
suit 

Hie universities involved^ began hegbtiatihg with HEW's Office 
for Civil Rights in_ 1972, and some reached_agreement In 1977, 
however, prior agreements were put aside. The Adams plaintiflFs 
returned to court, charging that the eight state desegregation plans 
the department had accepted in 1974 (two states, had been referred 
to the Department of Justice for enforcement proceeding) did not 
meet the Department's own guidelines. The courtj once again finding 
for the jplaihtiffs, ordered ^t^^^ department to develop new criteria for 
desegregation, specifying that an acceptable plan must also take into 
account :he ''unique importance of black colleges." 

In tlie new HEW guidelines, university officials were asked to 
discontinue academic programs to avoid duplication _be^ black 
and white cdlleges, add new programs at black colleges to make them 
more attractive, revise budgets, plan new facilities, and set targett for 
minority int^erests. In an historic legal confro^ die University of 
North Carolina challenged the right of government officials to impose 
such academic, curriailunli and programrnatic changes Sat die univer- 
sity contended would not further civil rights and, furthermore, violated 
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die integrity of die institution; in 1979, the United States District 
Court for die testem District of ^ N^ Carolina ruled diat there 
should be an administrative hearing on these issues but that die 
government could not cut off funds before the hearing was concluded. 

In January 1980, in the case of Keene State College v. Sweeney, 
die Supreme Court ruled on the delicate matter of peer review. The 
high court let stand a lower court decision that had merruied ^ 
unanimous peer recommendation against promotion to tenure. W It 
was the case of Christine Sweeney, an associate professor of education 
at Keene State College in New Harnpshire who, in the academic year 
1972-73, applied for promotion to tenure. When her application was 
denied, she took her case to a faculty , appeals committee, to die 
president of the college, and, eventually to a state commission and the 
courts. 

In finding for Dr. Sweeney in 1978, the y.S. District Court of 
Appeals announced itt disagreement widi earlier judicial decisions in 
similar cases: 



We voice misgivings over one dieme recurrent in earlier 
Title VII opinions: ^ "^n tha^: courts should keep 
"hands cff" the sa.. . eiiid liiring decisions of 
colleges and unive J' tance hb doubt arises 
from the. couris' *ec : ^-^^ig, promotion^, and 
tenure decision.'^ ''eq;;. v ^. /al nation most appror 
priately made fv Arcughly familiar with the 
academic setting: Nt ^ i-ss, we cau on against per- 
mitting judicial dciereiice -eau]. in judiciai abdication of a 
resf <^nsibility entrusted to tlit courts by Congress.*^ 

At die University of Minnesota, attorneys have been called in 
10 supervise academic employment. In settling a sex discrimination 
complaint, the university agreed to employ a "special master," or 
attorney, whose apointment was to be jointly approved by the 
institution, the complaihaxits, and the court. In addition to reviewing 
hiring, promodon, and tenure procedures, the '^special master" was 
given responsibility to conduct hearings on discrimihaticin cbmplaints 
after they have gone through an internal hearing process. Following 
the hearing panel's decision, the "special master" would submit in 
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writing, for the courts ultimate decision, "findings of fact, conclusions 
of law^ and recommendano Clearly, a new voice was added to 
a procds diat historically was regarded as the sole prerogative of the 
uriiversity, 

Finally, James A. Dirihan, a Jrofessbr at the University of 
Georgia, went to jail rather than reveal his vote on a tenure decision 
in his department. The United States District Court ruled that the 
prptectipn of the civil rights of the plaintiff was more impGrtant tfiari 
confidentiality in the process of peer selection. The United States 
Supreme Court refused to hear Professor Dinnan's appeal.*^ 

Given Sis sampling of administrative and legal confrontation, 
what lessons can be drawn? Has the integrity of the campus been 
weakened? We conclude that during Re past fifteen years, the federal 
civil rights Jaws have pushed colleges and univeraities in the right 
direction, stirring an awareness on campus of Ae often deeply 
entrenched barriers faced by membeS of minorities and women. 
Higher education has been required, quite properly^ to make moves 
toward equi^-moyes that had been far too long delayed: 

It is also true Sat in Se past the courts generally have deferred 
m the carnpus in academic matters. Indeed, Walter C. Hobbs of the 
State University of New York at Buffalo takes Se position that couS 
decisions, while imjpDsing modest limits on institutional autonomy, 
have, in fact, reinforced the legal bases of academic freedom. He iays 
Sat "boS individuals wiSin Se academic enterprise and the enter- 
prise per se . . . are truly Se beneficiaries of a strong judicial bias 
toward academic liberty/'*^ 

_ But it would be naive to Believe Sat litigation by persons v/ho 
believe themselves aggrieved win fade away: For Se foreseeable 
future, it is likely Sat Se academy will not have fewer but more 
encounters wis the courts. And recent decisions indicate Sat rourts 
are not only likely to be more actively involved in academic matters, 
but more tfiT/irir; as well, involving Semselves in procedures Sat 
traditionally defined Se independence of Se institution. 

Unquestidnably, there will continue to be occasions when Se 
courts must step in to rectify grave injustices, but a strong presumption 
should always operate, as it has in the past, in favor of Se preserva^ 
tion of. hard-won academic governance procedures that have evolved 
over many centuries of in.stitutional development. 
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The relatibhship between the campus aiid federal enforcement 
agencies is yet another matter. The failure of some campuses to push 
aflfimatiye arabn program caused government officials to sus- 
pect both Seir meSods and their motives, On die ojlier harid, the 
cbntinuih^/ presumptidri of guilt*' by federal officials has bred tension. 
Also, inconsistency in government requirementSi_e_rra^^^^^^ of 
enforcement, Juid the lack af due process arrangements have caused 
frustration and contempt. Most disturbing^ perhaps, is the fact that 
the_ yisibn of giving full opporti^nity to every person has been 
overburdened by quarrels and confrbntations, and praiseworthy ends 
have been obscured in conflicts over means: 

There is no simple fbrmula tb guarantee tliat justice will emerge 
from these encounters, or that Se integrity of academic governance 
will never be jeopardized Federal and stiate enforcement officials 
should, however, be extremely circumspect in stepping iri_tb matters 
that historically have been resolved through internal governance 
procedures. Such intervention, even in the name of high principle, can 
lay the groundwork for long-range changes in the nature of our 
society that would be in the interests of none. In th^i^ end, the 
academy should be_ measured by resaits] not detailed procedures. 

Finally, we deplore the suspicion and lack of trust that has some- 
times been revealed by both academics and government officials. 
Academic governance, like most human activities, has as much to do 
with underlying attitudes as with formal structures, and achieving 
social justice should be viewed by all parties as an essential goal that 
unites rather than divides: 
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IX 

LIMITS OF GOViERNM^NT 
REGULATION 



IN OUR REVIEW of the contfoi of higher education \ve have 
discovered conditions inherent in bureaucra the state 

^ and federal levels that limit its capacity to regulate the campus 
effectively. This is not to suggest that ^bverhmeht^^^^^ 
well intentioned or that colleges and universities should not fulfill 
their accountability obligaridris. Rather, we simply remind public 
officials that chere is a limit to the oversight functions government 
can perform. 

In many gcvernment agencies there is freque^^^ at the 

top, Signals change as administrations change. Institutional memory 
is short. Often, when a new administration takes charge, nc^' legisla- 
tion is introduced that changes the shape and character of existing 
r ' ograms. 

In the now-famous Adams case, the uhiversitie^^^ had 
been negotiating for years with the Office for eivil Rights in Se De- 
pp nent of Health, Education arid Welfare (HEW), In sof e stati^, 
accommodations had Been reached. In 1977, when a new aininistra- 
tion came in, and when HEW was placed under court order to reach 
settlementv pri(^^^ were set aside. Universities were given 

new compliance rules. As one young HEW lawyer put it: "This is 
a new administratibn and we re not bound by what the others did." 
In 1981, yet anodier ^vdminiscration came to Washington and, once 
again, rhe enforcement strategy was changed. 
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When Harvard's President Derek Bok ':omplained to the alumni 
o_f_ die. university in _19_75 about the fedei. a gbverhrnents "clumsy 
legislation ; , , stifling bureaucratic requirements . . . erratic fluctua- 
tiolni'^iri fundings his angei had recently been stoked. Just before his 
speech, he had received a special delivery letter from the acting 
director of HEW^s OfSce Civil Rights. It warned that Harvard 
was about to lose millions of dollars in research grants if it did not 
revise its affirrnative action plan in less than two weeks. Harvard's 
plan had already been approved by HEWs regional oflSce. 

Jerome Wiesner, former president of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Techndld^, diice described how he had to scramble ta replace gov- 
ernment funding for a vas; multiyear research project. Federal funds 
had been cut off because governmuit priorities had changed; Such 
disru|5tions happened so frequently, Wiesner remarked, sometimes 
feel like a battered child." ^ The hareh fact is diat many colleges have 
lost faith in government oyersight,^ hot l>ecause t^^^ 
or resist their obligation to be accountable, but because Se signals 
are so_ erratic. 

Sometimes, lack of continuity m gpverhment action is simply the 
result of poor administration: On March 24, 1982, die Chronith of 
Higher Education rep^^^^ a ma|Qr snag in the Guaranteed Student 
Loan program. "Colleges and banks have Been unab:e to begin 
prcKessing ap^pljcatioh, for loans to be used aiter July 1 bec^^^^ the 
Educadon Department has not yet issued rules governing the loan 
plrogram after that ^d rules would apply a new limit 

to student eligibility, "anxious students cannot find out how much they 
will be able to borrow next fall— or if they are eligible at all."^ 

Gbyernmeht supcrv^^^ of its dbligatidri 

to treat all cases uniformly. Such rigidity is not the creation of mind- 
less bureaucrats who enjoy inducing pain anc^ clis(:t)iijfi^rt. Rather, it 
reflectt die fact that a public agency, when enforcing duly adopted 
regulatiphSjL cannot grant ah exception to one insutjilon without 
granting die same privilege all. 

A grant application submitted to die United States (3fBce (now 
Departirieht) of Educatidri w postmarked one minute after the 
deadline announced in the regulations. The reason for the late sub- 
mission was compelling. Government lawyers ruled, however, that the 
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application had to be rejectied. To accept the late application would 
require that new regulations be issued to give all other "late sub- 
mitters" an opportunity for their case to be heard. 

In ^Irafting regulations, the concerns of agency lawyers often 

have little_ to do with either tfective administratibh or the c^^^ 
vehicnce of the client. Rather, the goal is to make sure the regulation 
will "stand up in court." Thus, those who participate in government 
prograjni cphfrpht rigid regulations written in a climate of "anti- 
cipatory litigation." 

Further, government officials have a tehdehcy to generalize 
policy from isolated "worst cases," and then impose that cautious 
standard on all. In 1972, a means test was imposed on the Guaranteed 
Studient Loan program because one congiessman repeatedly cited the 
example of a student who had admitted using his Guaranteed Student 
Loan to buy a "red Corvette." 

Goyemment oversight is further flawed by its chronic vulner- 
ability to external political pressures. During our smdy^ a former 
gbverriment official reported that members of Congress frequently 
urged that exception.% to reguiations be made and criteria be ignored 
in order to secu for hij^Hcr rfucution institutions in specific 

Congressional '^t-trict5.. 

In 15/6, the parerus of American students studyirig medicine 
abro:.J successf lobbied for an amendment to the Public Health 
Service Act ihG ::;nendment provided that Americari students who 
}\& rcrnpleteu two year? of study in a foreign medical school and 
OiMci pass the first phase of the Medical jBcaminers test would be 
actaitted r:? medical schiDO^^^ this country. The Secretary of HealS, 
Education nnd Welfare was given discretion to allocate the studerlts 
to various American medical schq^ control of 

admissions to the governmen:, and was so vehemently criticized by 
university leaders that it had to be quickly amended. 

However^ we cgn^ the most serious problem encoun- 

tered by higher education is the camuimve impact of government 
intervention. Taken by itself, ariy single action may not be unbearably 
intrusive, but the combined impact of many actions can nearly 
suffdrate arl institutiori. As public officials ask colleges and universi- 
ties to defend en^lf^ssly their decisions, they inadvertently reshape the 
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iristitutibn in fundamental ways. Priorities are shifted as faculty and 
administrators spend more time on paperwork than on academic 
planning. 

In one year the University of California reported filing 229 
"unique ^re|X)lts with^ ^3 separate federal agencies,^ The president of 
anodier university recently complained that within a three-week period 
his ihstitutipn had ten subj«:ted to compliance reviews by no fewer 
than four different federal agencies. Recipients of federal grants are 
now subject to 59 legislative arid rsgulator}' requiremerits regarding 
administration and social policy. Virtually ali of diem, direaly or 
indirectly, affect colleges arid uriiversities * 

A recerit refx^rt from Perinsylyariia shows that the state'i cem 
government controls purchases over $1,060; all contracts; aii civil 
service mariagemerit; administrative classificatidris arid pay telephorie 
installations; computer configuiaLions; consultant fees and honoraria 
oyer $2,000; and institutional memberships iri natiorial drgariizatidris.^ 
The state also supervises sue/ fun -ental matters as academic pro- 
gram and iformal planning, tuit. .ancial aid programs, and federal 
grants. This is simply bad management. 

In Ari2ona and Nevada, the state legislature or its staff decides 
on student-faculty ratios.^ And in Arkansas, a state agency in the 
executive branch decides on purchases costing over $1,000, the transfer 
of more San $5,000 between burlget categories, and authorizing 
fund-raising campaigns for capital improvements.^ 

Such detailed supervision of rampus activity may at first blush 

appear to be administrative only: However, the issue goes deeper, 
Tryirig to admiriister a cpll^^ cohtrpl igrioies principfe bf 

good management, reflects a climate of distrust, and assumes incor- 
rectly that if ceritralized riiariagemerit is increased, efliciehcy will 
improve. 

Further, sc.h an ambitious range of bureaucratic oversight 
generates a workload that gdverririierit itself cariribt hari^^ 
go unanswered, order forms are lost, mountains of unused data reports 
accuriiulate iri cardboard boxes iri gdvemmerit cdmddrs, arid threatened 
audit and compliance reviews are sporadically conducted. Simpiy 
stated, "efficiency" standards are imposed by iriefficient drgariizatibris. 

In 1977, Office of Education officials admitted that they did not 
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know which students wefie in default dh their gdverhirieht loans and 
acknowledged that sttidents were not even teing reminded that gay- 
menjs were due. That same year^ Senator Daniel M asked 
HEW how many comrlaintt its iSffice for Civil Righcs had received 
and settled under each of its statutory jurist The department 

had to admit that the figures could not be supplied.® 

Unhappily, the bottom line in the growth of government regu- 
lation is that there is no bottom line. Campus leaders, from presidents 
on down, feel caught in a confusing bureaucratic _we^^ that demands 
accountability, but j5rovide.' few incentives for responsible decision 
making. As government oversight expands^ and as more agencies inter- 
vene^ it is increasingly diiEcult to know where decisions are arid are 
not being made. 

_ _ In sununary, there are real limitt to the government's capacity 
to regulate higher education. As public officials introduce more and 
more oversight requirements, the process becomes overburdened, con- 
tradictory, and finally incoherent. We conclude diat improvement 
will hot come from better management of die government's regulatory 
functions, aldiough this is certainly a worthy goal to be pursued. 
Instead, the academy iiiust rediscover more effective way.s to regulate 
itself. It is to Sis theme we now renirn. 
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A GOVERN A NGE FRAMEWORK 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 



Ir^ mis REPORT we refK ^?tcdly have called upon higher education 
to reaffirm and strengthen ^ regulation— not to isolate the 
campus from the larger community--but because control of the 
academic core is the one function the university may not lose without 
losing everything. 

To call upon higher education to regulate itself may seem 
unrealistic, if not naive. In the_ days ahead, public agencies will be 
hard pressed for funds. Most colleges and universities will be asked 
to justify in full detail their budgets and expenditures, eompetitlon 
will increase as campuses struggle for dollars and for students. Under 
these conditions, one might reasonably predict more bureaucratic 
control and less responsible behavior by the academic community. 

Still, there is, we believe, a growing understanding that centrally 
mandated, formula-driven efficiency has its limits. There is recognition 
diat local initiatives may well be more efFective than layers of 
bureaucratic oversight and control. Further, the academy, with all its 
limitations, has had a long, successful tradition of self-regulatidri. Even 
by government's own assessment, colleges an^ universities, with few 
exceptions, have been good stewards of public funds. 

_ This appears, then, to be tne right moment, there for the 
academy to strengthen its traditional decision-making machinery and 
add new accountability arrangements. In thk section, we review the 
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major conclusions of the report, outline recommendations, and suggest 
a governance framework for the future. 



THE GOVERNING BOARD 

Informed by our review of the history of higher education in Europe 
and America, we conclude that the governing board, cbristitutes 
the keystone in the governance structure of higher education. Eook- 
ing to the futurci^ we also con^^ role of this body will 

become more, not less, important. Intemaiiy, trustees set goals and 
resolve disputes— fun become increasingly critical as 

higher education moves from expansion to constraint. Externally, they 
are the connecting link between iristitutibris of higher learning and 
outside auSorities. 

The paradox is diat despite their authority, the roie of governing 
boards remains ambigibus. Decision making is spread among trustees, 
presidents, and faculty, and although the legal status of trustees has 
ribt chn.rigcd, there is ambivalence as to how much power they should 
have. During the protests of the 196Ds, there was, in fact, a strong 
minbrity opinion that governing boards should be abolished. 

On some campuses, trustees operate in the shadows of the 
institution. They come to campus once or twice a year, remain 
marginally involved, and appear only ceremonially at homecoming 
and commencement. On other canipuses, trustees ^ mbie fre- 
quently but tend to get bogged down in routine details: Governing 
boards, according to one study,, make an average of hfty-orie separate 
decisions per meeting and about half of Sese decisions concern 
operational details.V 

Wc believe a larger, visibh is required. In addition tb the trad^^^ 
tional functions of setting policy i ieccing nrc':idents, and approving 
budgets and key i^rsoriherapjpDirim tmstees also must participate 
in shaping educational priorities for the future and actively involve 
themselves in the review bf the quality of the iristitutibri. 

Strengthening the rble bf trustees starts with the board itself. 
Trusteeship, by definition, means fuifiiiing a special "trust"— repre- 
senting the public interest without compromising the community of 
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learning. Trustees, if they are to guide an institution wisely, sfiould l>e 
fully and coherently informed about its functions. 

Goveriing boards alsp^ constituted. Ideally, 

trustees are appointed because they have a broad j>erspeccive and 
because of their interest in the institution overall. Ex officio board 
appointments and special-interest membership on governing boards 
should be a matter of concern. 

Respect for trustees sustairied^ ^^^^^ the quality of those appointed 
or elected, and by their ability to earn respect through the wisdom of 
their actions and their willingness to serve enlightened rather than 
parochial interests. To ntrengtheh the trusteeship role, we make the 
following recommendations: 

□ The essential role of the goverhlhg board in American 
higher education should be reaffirmed and vigorously 
supported by all members of the academic community. 

□ Governing boards should be responsible for the overall 
policy of the institution and for the appointment of 
president and other Xii?,^^^ approval of faculty 
appointment, at leai? the tenure level; approval of 
major expansion of facilities; and approval of the 
budget. 

□ Trustees also have a special obligation to help d^ss the 
educational quality of the institution by participating 
in the campuswide review of academic programs. 

□ Governing boards should consult fully and frankly with 
all segments of the campus— administrators, faculty, arid 
students— in the shaping of new policies arid procedures. 

□ Trustees should be appointed oi elected because of their 
appropriate experience and broad perspective, not as a 
political reward or because they represent narrow, 
special interests. 

□ The lerigth of trustee service should be long enough— 
at least six years- to assure continuity of interest and 
direction and to protect board members from undue 
political pressure. 
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□ Afoye all, trustees shciuld be fully ihfbrriied about the 
function of their institutions and faithfully interpret 
those functions to the public. They should vigorously 
defend their institutions against all efforts, from any 
source, to undermine the integrity of the campus. 

In the end, die audiority of boards of trustees will be sustained 
by the quality of those chosen as membere 

actions, and by dieir willingness to serve the general interests of the 
public while protecting higher education. 



GOVERNANCE ON THE CAMPUS 

We have noted in this repK>rt that a large share of the work and 
authority of academic governance is, quite properly, delegated by 
trustees to administrators, faculty and students. We conclude that if 
higher education is to regulate itself more effectively, campus decision- 
making stimctures need to be im 

-_ Traditional structures do not seem to be working very well. 
Faculty participadoh has we discovered a curious mis- 

match between the agendas of faculty councils and the crisis now 
cphfrphted by many institutions. For ex^^ we were told tfiat titie 
faculty senate at one ranking public university has not had a quorum 
for seven years^ 

llie inadequate state of campus governance should not be 
attributed to faculty alohe. Some admihistratprs s^^^^^ appear to be 
too authoritarian or too bureaucratic to consult openly and honestly 
with colleague^ Th^^^ of die faculty budgeta^^^ committee 
at one major university reported a feeling of futility about the con- 
sultation prcKess: "Our wbA us felt, 
was used as a shield for unpopular administrative decision -making 
and some of bur most important suggestions were ignored,"^ 

Also Se breakdown of campus governance is perhaps an all too 
predictable reaction a campus in retrenchment 

becomes tense. At such an institution there is what irving J. Spitzberg 
of the American AssGciation of Univei^ity Professors calls "a war o{ 
all-against-all/'^ As difficult as it may be to accomplish, we conclude 
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that cbllegK^i . >:ipacts m^c^t be renewed m order to . handle urgent 
campus matters and improve relationships between the academy and 
tb. r: 

naV^ word rnuit be said tbout the impact of coUective 
V. iln- Clearly, faculty ur ionization constitutes a fundamental 
shift L ^ .;-!^^ believe, how-ver, that collective 

bargainir;' v^il] not violace the tradi ions of academic life if faculty 
members cn crjnpuses are in charge of the negotiations and if con- 
tractual afr : neno respect the freedom and professional judg^ 
of individuai tv^chers^ It should be recognized that faculty senates 
and fimilar bodies are stiii needed to deal with the full range of 
academic and administrative matters that fall within Seir concern. 

To strengthen campus governance, we make the following 
recommendations : 

□ The faculty at each institution, with trustee-delegated 
authority, should vigorously support a campuswide 
senate or conijsarable body to ovenee all matters relating 
to the institution's academic core; 

□ In addition to t_naditiohal academic concerns, special 
consufetive bodies of faculty, administrators, and stu- 
dents should monitor campus perfonnance in response to 
the new public accountability, mandates-fiscal integrity, 
social justice and consumer protection: 

□ A clejt distinctioji shonid be drawn between tfie cor- 
pOTf^ authority of trustees and campus gpvemance. If 
representatives of camp^us coh'tituent groups are placed 
on governing boards, they should serve in an advisory 
capacity drily, 

□ If collective bargaining is introduced, it should be cori- 
ducted by the_ faculty on campus and should relate to 
such issues as compensation arid due_ process while 
respecting the freedom and judgment of the individual 
teacher. 

□ Gampuses with collective barjainin^ should also ac- 
knowledge th- 'mportance of other existing arrange^ 
ments for facuky panicipatton in campus governance. 
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□ Colleges and universities may wish to convene gov- 
ernance convocations to coiisider ways more effectively 
to involve all members of die academic conu^ '-^aity in 
decision niaking on campus. 

Today, there is a paucity ol ?2wughtfu' dilv _4t academic 
governance. If the larger interei^N of the insti^ua:a* i^ic to be served, 
and if die public is to be assured ^'hat tl^ie academy can manage its 
own affairs, that debate must become more vigorous and more vital. 



REGIONAL AeeREDiTATieN 

Throughout this report, we have emphasized die importance of self- 
regulation. In doing so, we have viewed regional accreditadon as a 
cntically important part of academic govern^^ _ _ 

The ifon^ is that such accreditation has increasingly lost sig- 
nificance at die very time it is heeded most. Ainpng accreditors diere 
is no agrceraeiit about the meaning of a college educauon, and Se 
neglect of undergraduate education is especially disturbing. 

While j>r:epaniig di we heard that accreditation review 
often is little more than an empty ritual. Most discouraging, perhaps, 
many campuses downplay of accreditation visitt. 

Higher education leaders frequently decline to participate in the 
process, 

Further, we found diat regional accreditation has not responded 
s tisfactorily to the new accpyjitability^ m imposed by govern- 

ment agencies and the courts. Even though public obligadons have 
increased, accrediting ofliciais . seem hesitant to accept expanded 
evaluation responsibilities: One key accreditation offici i ok the 
following pbsiuoh: 

Accreditation cannot, by itself, serve as the basis for deter- 
mining eligibility for federal funS; neither can it function 
as an arrn of governiiient in policing compliance. . . . 
Accreditauon cannot allow itself to used for purposes 
odier diah evaluadhg and encouraging educational quality^ 
and the burden is always on the accrediting body to demon- 
strate diat its criteria and procedc *es serve diis ideal,'* 
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^ ^Hjgher education quite properly opposes any government move 
to accredit institutions. But. tht ^ireat ^an be contained only as 
regional lx>dies expand die scope oi their authority and hold colleges 
accountable not Only for academic excellence but also for good 
management, affirmative action, and consumer protection^ top. 

We conclude that the erosion of regional accrediting authority 
and prestige leaves a dangerous void. The integrity of higher educa^ 
tion urgently requires that regional accrediting be supponed and that 
Its procedures be improved. To achieve this objective, we recommend 
the following measures: 

□ Senior officials at all colleges should fully support their 
accrediting associations arid participate actively in their 
work: Serving ori an accreditation teanL shouid be the 
equivalerit of jury duty for every academic 

□ Regional a^ciations should do more than mw^asure a 
college_against its own objectives. They should also have 
their own clear standards of academic quality, giving 
special attentiori to the: undergraduate college and to 
the meariihg of liberal education. 

□ Regional associations should also hold campuses 
accountable for good mariageriierit, enlightened- per- 
Sonne! policies, and consumer protection-those areas of 
special concern to state and federal agencies and the 
courts. 

□ Accrediting agencies should develop clearly defined 
categories of institutional membership that are consistent 
from one region to another so the public can better 
understand the accreditation status of each institution. 

□ Iriformatiori about the accreditation of colleges should 
be more accessible by xhr ..li jic. A summary of the 
result& of rach campus evaiLiatidri-excluding confiden- 
tial personnel information-should be available to all 
concerned coristituericies. 

□ A national panel should be established to serve as a 
Vcourt of last resort" to receive api^als and. to resolve 
conflicts when an institution believes it has been un- 
fairly treated by a regional association. The Council on 
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Posrsecondary Accreditation— the organizatioti _ that 
Brings together at: the national level all recognized 
accrediting Bodies— is an appropriate group to organize 
arid maintain this appeal procedure. 

Here, then, is pur coriclusion: Public confidence in higher 
education's ability to govern itself must Be restored and government 
involvement in the academy diminished. To achieve this goal aca- 
demic leaders most be willing, collectively, to set academic and public 
accountability standards and, through regional accreditation, parti- 
' ipate in their enforcement. 

SPECIALIZED ACCREDiTATlQN 

In our review of academic governance we found ffiat one form of 
self-regulation-specialized accreditation— actually threatens the in- 
tegrity of the campus. 

The original goals of professional accrediting were estimable: 
to establish, on a riatiorial basis, educarionai standards, primarily in 
fields related to public health and safety.. However, du tte i st 
fifty years, the list of accrediting bodies has grown from a small core 
to more tfian fifty associations. On some campuses a or more 

visiting teams ixnix)se requirements that may compromise the authority 
of the trustees and u"^dermine the oyeraU priorities of the institution. 

TTie issue here is not whether professional programs should 
meet high academic standards. It is, rather^ how detailccy; ^sose stand- 
ards shouldbe; how they should be enforced; and, most importantly, 
whether specialized programs are to fit within the larger purposes 
of the campus. 

tooking ahead, tensions among departiiierits and disciplines may 
increase as Budgets tighten: In such a climate, professionals on campus 
may Be even more tempted to abuse accreditation, using the process 
not to protect ±e puBlic and promote excellence but to gain leverage 
in the competition for liiaited resc^^^^ 

We are especially trouBled that at least twenty-one. specialized 
accrediting assa:iations have h^ri linked to occupational licensure 
l^- the state. Through such arrangements, they wield enormous^power 
Dver higher education By controlling entry into the professions, and 
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j^iving states strong inflaence over academic matters. The role of the 
stare in CMcaapan^^ should Be to certify results, nc: to 

control die process of educar 

Xo fit spc'Cialized into the overall 

governance of higher education die following recommendations are 
proposed: 

□ Standards for specialized accreditation should fck:us bh 
dutcorries, and campus evaluations should be conducted 
with full respect for tlie overall mission of the insti- 

B Colleges and univj^ities should hot invite to campus 
ary : ciaiized accrediting agency whose criteria for 
membu.iship are so intrusive or detailed as to weaken an 
institution's own authority over teaching and research. 

□ Specialized accreditation teams should coordinate their 
visits with regional jissdciatioris, arid, v'heaev pdssiblej 
such collaboration should involve snaring information 
and preparing combined summary reports. 

□ State governments should reexa^^ 

occupatiojiaL licensing and specialized accreditation. In 
some cases, alternate rout« to licensure, such as foimal 
exatiinations or practical experience siiould be provided. 
In other casesj the link between licensing and accred- 
itation should be broken altogether. 

Clearly, professional associations will continue to play an im- 
pkJitaht role in die self-regulatory s^ higher education. 

We share dieir interest in maintaining excellence in die quality of 
tht professions they serve, however, in the pro- 

iiferarion of accrediting associations and in the creation of restrictive 
sta;u-lirds that erode the integrity of the campus. 

LINKAGES WITH STATE (SOVERNMENTS 

In diis report, we have talked about die core of higher learning— 
the obligation of the university to protect the essential functions of 
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teaching anc! research. But agencies of the state also have an essential 
co*"e— the obligation to J^rotect the rightt of citizens arid to bversL-e 
the use of public funds. Good governance will acknowledge and 
keep in projper balance both of these essential claims of the academy 
and the public. 

State officii: Is have generally respected the independence of the 
campus. Today, however; under th^ pressure for accountability, the 
trend is in the op|>o^>e direction. Seme state agencies have become 
deeply involved in educational matters, including the evaluation of 
acadeinic programs. 

State fiscal ccrarol also has tightened. The review of higher 
education, budgets may include the governor s budget director, three 
or four legislative committees, the state auditor, and the purchasing 
d^partmerit, y4t to ria^ a few. Frequently, what begins as account- 
ability ends up as chaos and confusion. 

In the government of higher education, a division of labor must 
be maintained. States have an obligation to develop long-range plans, 
authorize new camposes. develop missions for each institution, set 
cnrollmerit^bais, and prpyide _a^^ support. Arid state coordi- 
nating boards created to guide expansion have an equally imports 
role to play iii a period of possible con tra^^ closing foundc 

ing public campuses is much more painful than building new ones, 
it is, we conclude, an obligation state goverririierits should fulfill. 

However, good management requires that decisions be made as 
close as possible to the point where they will be carried out. Good 
management also requires tliat effective perfprm£m be rewarded. 
Permitting colleges to retain sa%'ihgs, for example, will, encoutage 
good leadership and save money. As the late Stephen Bailey cc> ntly 
observed: "Unless states pirovide incentives for quality imprc ici 
a Gresham's law is bound to predominate." ^ 

Above all, special effort most be made to protect diversi; 
within an institution arid ambrig camip^^ as well. And authjnty 
over teaching and research and the review of academic programs 
must be kept with the academy itself. 

Wc conclude that, in the clays ahead, a more effective rel tion- 
sbip is lequired between and the state. To clarify and 

improve state activities in higher education, we recommend that: 
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□ State ^dvermnents— wdrki/.g primarily through statewide 
cobrdinatihg bbards--have the responsibility to pim and 
provide basic support for ? : ^ftfprehersive system or 
higher education. 

□ While holding colleges and uriiyereides fully a^^ 
able for tJie use of public funds, states should encourage 
good management by permit:'.ig administrative decisions 
to be made as close as possible to the obint where they 
will be carried but. 

G In fiscal matters, state governments should create broad 
categories of expenditures rather than line item budgets, 

n In academic matters^ the iiitegrity of the campus should 
be fully protected. Sr : officials should not involve 
themselves directly in the review of academic prdgrams. 
Rather, they sh illd call upon higher learning institu- 
tions pen^^r.zll- to assess such programs and report 
their findi; ir- 

□ S^ate cooroio .o^ig agencies should also work closely with 
regional acciredning a^ociatidns to evaluate the peSom- 
ance oi each campus by providing relevant information 
and encouraging members of their staffs to serve on 
evai'i .f ' .q teams. 

□ Diversiiy_should be a primary goal of statewide coordi- 
nation. This objective should be guon special priority 
during periods of contraction. 

In 0- it review of the state role in higher educatich, we cbr.^ -ide 
i-hat much has Ec ,:^n accomplished with little threat to the inte^ "ry 
of the campus. Nevertheless, new trnsibns have emerged and Sese 
recommendations, if adopted, will improve coordination md accoiirita^ 
bility while reducing threats to the integrity of hig.tr education's 
essential academic core. 



THE FEDERAL GONNEeTl'^N 

As federal support for higher education sicyrbcketed. rolieges and 
universities were, quite predictably, called upon to be i;^; : e account- 
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able t^ -. iCif use of public funds. The relationship between Wash- 
ington and the campus became much more complex. Still, in bur 
review of the growth of research or student aid %upport we found 
few examples where federal oversight of these programs was exces- 
sive. 

If federa: iavolvement in higher educacion has been relatively 
benign, hov; i5 it that_ there has been, until recently at least, so much 
compkihihg about government intrusion? The answer lies, at least 
in part, in what ^Ve call "the cumulative impact." One regulation may 
not be ••e5cric:-ve, brt many regulations quite literally smocher an 
institunrn. 

Clearly, a new approach is needed. To clari/7 the relationship 
between federal ager^ies and the nation's campuses we propose that 
new governjiient-university fphim be created to improve comniunl- 
catioh, resolve differences, anH move toward policy consensus. As a 
beginning, we sug^jest two such bodies: one for research, the other 
for student aid. 

There arc precedeiits for what we have in mind. The National 
Science Foundation, the National Institutes of Health, and other gov- 
ernment agencL^s have bng used ad hoc advisory boards from the 
academy. The American CdUnc.i on EducKt'.:^" also has established an 
Office of Self Keg-.?/ story Initiatives, v.idi 2 national advisory com- 
mittee to help ^ttk' conflicts over such matrrrs as me adxninistratioh 
of student aid. The National Ac : lem> ' -^ tnence. nov has a com- 
mittee called Government-TIniversitj* P x s ^upp rt of Science 
that is exploriag the forum idea.^ The , fvrii-ve, mov« in the 
ri^t direction: 

One final point. \S> e note in this repMOirt that the fedeial r^overn- 
ment b2.s, for thir^' years, relied on die academy itseif—through vol- 
uhtai/ accreditation-r-to determine wtiich 3 lieges are eligible to get 
Sderal suppor^^^/^liis prpcedu o is not perfect but it is bt rer than 
having die Department of Ed icauon evaluating colleges and inybly- 
ing itself more deepily in the ac'-redition of the accreditors—fanctions 
that we conclude are fyetter left to the academy itself 

Now that Wr::hington's role in higher education is being 
challenged, we believe the historic p^irtnership must be reaffirmed: 
And, if higher educatici is properly to meet its responsibilities in 
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administering federally funded research and student aid, new arrange- 
ments are required. We, therefore^ recommend: 

□ The federal government has an obligation to support 
higher education programs— such as research and student 
aid— Sat are truly national in character and that tran- 
scend the heeds arid interests of brie state or regf c). 

□ Public, o^cials,^ in their supervision of federaily-funded 
research and student aid. should limit their control of 
higher education to the fiscal oversight of such pro- 
grams. 

□ To improve ach oversigh;, the National Academy of 
Sciences, sh^ ..id establi*:Ii a goverririierit-higher edurarion 
research f rum to exc4iange ideas^ search fo?; t 
on res: policy and resolve disputes over n. .^s- 
tratior. xisting programs. Such a fonirii should be 
organ in corisultatiori with appropriate f c ieral agen- 
cies a professional bodies. 

□ The American Council on Education, working with the 
Department of Educatiori, should also establish a_^oy- 
eirrimeri :-higher education student assistance forum to 
exchange ideas, search for agreement on policy, and, re- 
solve disputes over the administration of studerit aid pro- 
grams. The Coimcil should also enlarge the work of its 
Office of Self-Regulatory Initiatives. 

□ Policy^idelines de.veloped by Se American Council on 
Education's self-regulation project arid by ttie new 
forums rccommerided iri this report should be cbrisidcred 
for adbpribri at every institution of Iiigher learn *ng ^» 
which they apply. Further, such guidelines should be 
used by accrediting teams to assist in the evaluacibn of 
individua? campuses. 

□ In determjning the eligibility of colleges to participate in 
federal programs. Jie Secretary of Education should use 
regional accreditation as the basis for approval. 

Hj T?v? preparation of an approved list of region n1 asscjci- 
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ations should be a functibri of the Council of Postsec- 
dridary Accreditation ^ not the federal government: 

The founders of this nation were wise to restrict the role of the 
federal gqverhihent in the control of American higher education: The 
nation's iende^^* have also been enlightened in recognizing that diere 
^re certain Jo cation that can best be served by federal 

support: Reconciling this important principle— federal support without 
federal control— has created a need for new procedures to resolve 
conflicts as they arise: Our recommendations have been designed to 
meet the challenge. 

PROTECTING INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 

Protecting ±e rights of individuals is one pf tfie most sensitive and 
'^pst essen-ia' issues we confront in this report on the control of 
higher educjtioL, The right of the university to decide who is to 
teach confronts the right of the individual to be employed, promoted, 
or dismissed without prejudice. In such matters, who controls the 

4igher education must not retreat from rhe of equal op- 
f>:u nity, and we call upon colleges and universities to affirm an 
absoiately unwavering commitment to equity for all. Such a comi- 
mitrnerit will go far,^ we conclude, to resolve tensions in the trcubled 
arena of civil rights enforcement: 

But the methods pf_ rnonitpring compliance also need review: 
Government standards are sometimes too specific arid at other times 
too vagiie. Enforcement ground niles change from one administration 
to another. Most disturbing, has been iiiclination of goverrimerit 
officlils to i'npose procedural requireriie^^ on the campus that 
threaten traditional academic ;>reiOgatives of the institution. Further, 
with over 3,200 colieges nd unive- ■ js be mionitored, govern- 
ment ^:annor do the job alone. 

To strengthen self regulatidri in this inrij. ; rtant n Atter we sup- 
IX)rt a recent suggestion that equal opportunity councils shr^rld be 
formed within each university arid college, building upon h;gher 
educations tradition of peer review. The successful instito'^ionnl re- 
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view boards mandated by the Depairriieht ^ and Human 

Services to monitor Se use of human volunteers in federally funded 
fpsearch provides a model. Thisse boards have piotected^ sub- 
jects while reducing the need for a vast enforcement machinery within 
the ^. eaucracy itself. 

The equal opportunity couricils we Haye in mind would extend 
the work of affirmative action conmiittees by monitoring die hiring, 
dismissal, and prornotion with the instituaon/ Such councils wiU 
overcome the jpoor employment opportunities caused by declining 
resources and enrollments. Still, equality of opportunity is rci^uired 
during bad times as well as good. And we conclude ti^at colleges and 
universities should now seize the initiative and develop strategies that 
will effcct;vc!y fulfill their legal and moral obligations; To achieve 
these ends the following recommendations are proposed. 

□ Protecting individual rights if. public accountability 
obligation that must be met by every higher learning 
institution. 

□ In fulfilling this mandate, colleges and universities 
should vigorously reaffirrn their commitment to equality 
of opportunity by having clearly stated goals with de- 
tailed plans for implementation. 

□ Higher learning institutions should fbrrh equal ppUor- 
tiihity councils to rhbnitor bbdi faculty and _onfacu^ 
hirings, dismissals^ jid promotions. Council membership 
should include campus pereonnel ^nd professionals from 
otlier campuses as well. 

□ The findings of the equal opportunity council should_be 
examined by ':^gionai accredit' ig committees and made 
available to apprcptiate go\ ament enforcement agen- 
cies. 

□ While hew self-mbhitCL'"n^ arrangements iui the 
achievemients of equality of opportunity are essential, 
in the end, a campus should be judged bv goals and 
results rather than detailed procedures. 
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A LOOK AHEAD: THE CAMPUS AND THE CORPORATION 



Throughout higher education's history, universities have had to nego- 
tiate the fierms of Aeir iridepehdence with the most J.-oWerful iristltu- 
iiohs of the day: At fir^t, Sey were influenced significantly Ly various 
religious todiel For early American colleges, preparing /iiinisters and 
transmitting die faith to a new generation were top prioriti«^s. Later, as 
the nation-state grew strong, religious issues faded, and higher educa- 
tion increasingly Became engaged in the public agenda, establishing a 
close relationship to the states and, later, to the federal government 
as well. 

What about the future? Looking ;ihr*ad we expect that federal 
and state agencies will_ continue to r v important roles in shaping 
the mission ' ad influencing the ^ver mnce c ^ h gher education: Tliere 
will be a renewal of church influence at iusrer of private colleges, 
but this shift will nci be enough zo overrome the earlier decline: 

The most draniatic ^verhahce issue of the future, we believe^ 
will be one we have not yet mentioned in diis report— the connection 
of higher eilucatibh to tiie corporate world. Busihessmeh have long 
served on governing boards, and h::vc exeited influence as wealthy 
^nefactprs. As early as 1918, Thorstein Vebleh wrpte a treiichant 
.-:d often hilarious critique of die way corporate and commercial 
values were penetrating the ac^^^^ 

Today, however, ::orporate political and economic oower is on 
the rise, . iid higher education will increasingly find itself negotiating 
les^ with government bureaucrat, and more witii giants of tlie busi 
ness A^orlri. Increasingly, academic decisions are being shaped t^/ 
decisions rn corporate board room>. 

The ronriection between higher education anc' major coipbra- 
tibhs— in both research and curriculum decisions— imperils colleges 
and universities l\ much the same way as the church and the state 
have threatened ui ' ersity integrit)* in the past. And preoccupation 
on the part of the ri idemy with the pxiorineii of business and mduicry 
may mean that tJ'^e larger social mandates highlighted in this report- 
equality of access to edac*nion, fiscal accountabilit>*, social justice- 
will be compromised. 

As we have stressed, academic goveriiSnce is important not as 
an end in itself but as a means of helping &ie academy fulfill its 
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overarching social obligations. We agree with Derek Bok, president 
of Harvard University: 

Edu atiori arid research may hot be ttic most visible or 
heroic means of striking at the evils of society. But taken as 
a whole, they represent, the surest way by which academic 
insritutions can resolve die moral diiemina of cdpriniiing to 
enjoy the quK-ter i5ursuits of learning in a world filled with 
s.l;^'^ing and injustice: if universities pursue this course with 
enough energy and deterrnination, even the angriest critics 
may eventually come to appr riate the full weight of their 
social contribution.^ 

President Bok's comment suggests what we believe to be the 
fundamental question: If colleges and uni become too closely 

linked to corporate interest, can they continue to ask society to gr^rt 
them the special and privileged status, that the academy has histories] . 
enjoyed? TTie issue is a profound one, and we believe that the larger 
implications of the burgeoning corporate connection are just emerging: 
_ 'Hiejnost possession of colleges and universities is not 

their endowments, nor iacilities, not even die faculty, administrators, 
and trust^s. The^{^^ that is imponanr above others is in^ 

tegrity. in die end, the structure of governance must protect the 
al>ility of higher education to carty on, -rh integrity, the essential 
functions of teaching and research. 
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A RENEWAL OF LEADERSHIP 



THIS REPORT HAS focused pn the legal stnictiires and admin- 
istrative procedures tl^ connect higher education, govern- 
ment, and the larger society .. Unquestionably such structures 
and procedures must be shaped with great care and repeatedly re- 
viewed. But, in truth_> they can only provide the framework for achieve- 
ment, not achievement itseif. £ike all human institutions, the academy 
can be no greater than the human beings who comprise it. For all 
the attention to flow charts, master plans, and program reviews, the 
educational enterprise ultimately depends upon people. 

Gpyernahce guidelin^^ thernselves have no animating power. 

In its most authentic sense, governance is simply the process by which 
people pursue cornnion ends arid, in the process, breathe life into 
oSerwise lifeless forms. 

I^e best measure of the health of the governance structure at 
a college is riot how it looks ori pa^ er, but die climate in which it 
functions. Do those involved see some point to whs-C they are dbirig? 
Do they brieve theit efforts cari make a difference? Is there a sense 
of excitement? Is the le? dership cohfident pf its aims arid goals, with- 
out beirig isolated from either the larger society or the particular 
institutional coram unity on whose behalf leadership is being exercised? 

Whether higher educatibri is to reiriajn socially accouritable and 
intellectually independent will be determined by the quality and 
spirit of its leadership^ including presidents, trustees, deans, and 
individual memben of the faculty. 
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Unfortunately, too many higher education leaders, from presi- 
dents on down, feel almost, oyerwhel^^^ by demands of the bureau- 
cracy that call for accountability but provide few re^'ards and give 
campus leaders little freedom to make their own decisions. Even 
trustees feel pressured and confused, their own g .rnance function 
almost hopelessly constricted within a complicated bureaucratic grid. 

The ever-increasing role of outside ajehciei in _campus matten 
is gradually wearing down intern?^ ^ -vemance structures: leader- 
ship is diminished, powe^ '.-d .^r.-.iuave flow even more 'ly to 
•y '^^'icracies outside. Lr.atrr su^h circumstances, administr i too 
'k :n .iicjms simply responding to an impersonal system, flov - 'ong 

'^ ^-easejess tide ^d^ reports, and computer • 

Jiarold Enarson, former pre^Hcn: of Ohio State Uhiv^ . once pu 
K a moment of exasperation : I could one?? say deci- \ ci\ : :1k buc! 
stops here/ Now it ne rer stops." ^ 

This destructive cy^cle must be ended. The gbver. - cc inftia: c 
must return where it_ belongs: to the campus itself. But stui - ■! jnd 
administrative reforms, like those proposed in this report can only 
go so fair toward achieving, this goal. What is most required is no 
less than a rebirth of leadership in higher education. 

Quite obviously, die steps to such i renewal of leadership, can- 
not be spelled out in a seriM Yet some of its 
characteristics can be suggested: It must be a leadership that can take 
the initiative in prodding cdlleges ahd u^^ to define their own 
academic standards and social obligations rather than waiting pas- 
sively for such standards to be imposed by others, It must be a lead- 
ership that can redefine, in contemporary terms, the fragile tradition 
of academic freedom. It must be leadership that will forcibly remind 
those within the academy that independence and self-governance can 
survive only if they are willing to should-^r die burdeh of raaking it 
not merely a matter of pious rhetoric, i living, work reality. 
It must, in short, be le-.dership of visiovt an . crpatiyi^y di., ^:an de- 
fine and defend the spirit of the academ'- . trerf ise: 

If such a new spirit of confidence x^^.c to emerge iji higher 

education, we are convinced that m<Tny of tht prdbJems arid frustra- 
tions that have been the concem of this report would dramatically 
shrink in importance. They would not vanish, but they would case 
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to be so stiflingly oppressive as the acc/aemy or.^t began to define ic 
own purposes and revitalize its historic gdyernance traditions, Whether 
such a rebirth of leadership is possible may well be the central ques- 
tion facing American higher educ?.tion in the ^ears ahead. 
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APPEI, DlX A 



ACCREDITING AGENCIES 
ANE ASSOCIATIONS 



Approved by the United States Dep^itunent of Education 

Regionai Instilutiondl Accreditwg Associcnons 

1. Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools 

2. New England Association of Schools arid Colleges ^ 

3. North Gentrai Association of Colleges and Schools ^ 

4. Northwest Association of Schools and GoHeges 

5. Wesirerri Association of Schools and Colleges ^ 
6: Southern Association of Colleges and Schools ^ 

Natioml imtitj/tiom cind Sp^ciatized Accre " Ing Bodies 

1. Cominittee on Allied Health Educacion and Accreditation 
^^-^^ion^l Arch, ^ectural Accrediting Board, Inc. 

3. National Association of Schools of Art ar:d Design 

4. American Association of Biblt College? 

National Accreditation Cpuricil for \ge.iCies Servifg die Blind 
and Visually Handicapped 

6. Ari?.ericari Assdciatibri of Blood Banks ' 

* llie association has separate commissions for colleges arid universi- 
ties and fc 'v*^tional institutions. - _ 

^ Separatt comnjiissions operate for four.-year institutions, junior and 
coniinunity colleges, and vocational institutions. 

__ Accrec...arion is done in cooperation with the Committee on Allied 
Health Education and Accrr^ditation. 
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L American Assembly of GoIIegiate Schools.of Business 

8. Association of Independent Colleges aiid Schools 

9. The Council on Chiropractic Educatiori 

10, Association for Cimical Pastoral Ediicariun, Inc. 
1 L Council for Non-Collegiate v'^ontinulng Education 

12. National Accrediting Cbmmissidn of Cosmetology Arts and 
Sciences 

13. American Society of Cytology ^ 

14. Joint Commission on IDarre and Theater Accreditation 
1*). American Efcntal Association 

1 6. The American Dietetic Association 

1 7. Accreditation Board for Engineering and Technology, Inc. 

18. Societ)- of American Foresters 

19. American Board of Funeral Service Education 

20. Accioditing Commission on Education for Health Services 
Admiriistratioh 

21. National Accrediting Agency for Clinical Laboratory Sciences^ 

22. National Home Study Council 

23. Fduhdatibh for Interior Design Educatic^i Research 

24. Accrediting Council on Education in Journalism and Mass Com- 
munications 

25. American Society of Landscape Architects 

26. American Bar Association 

27. American Library Association 

28. American Association for Murriage and Family Therapy 

29. Accrediting Bureau of Health Education Schools 

30. American Association of Medical Assistant ^ 

31. American Medical Record Association^ 

32. Liaison Conimittee on Medical Educatibri of the Council ph 
Med cal Education of the American Medical Association and the 
Executive Council of the Association of American Medical 
Colle^ 

33. American Academy of Microbiology 

34. National Association of Schools of Music 

35. Joint Review Committee on Educational Programs in Nuclear 
Medicine Technology ^ 
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36. American Association of Nurse Anesthetists 

37. National Association for Practical Nurse Education and Service, 
Inc. 

38. National League for Nursing, Inc. 

39. American Occupational Hierapy Associadon ^ 

40. National Association of Trade arid Technical Schools 

41. American Optometric Association 

42. American Osteopathic Association 

43. American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 

44. Amerkah Physical Therapy Association 

45: Joint Review Committee on Education Programs for Physician s 
Assistants 

46. American Podiatry Association 

47. Ahierican Psychological Association 

48. Council oh Education for Public Health 

49. Associarion of Advanced Rabbinical and Talihudic Schools 

50. Joint Review Committee on Education in Radiologic Technology ^ 

51. Joint Review Committee for Respiratory Hierapy Education ^ 

52. Council on Social Work Education 

53. American Speech-J-anguage-Hearing Association 

54. Jbint Review Committee on Education for the Surgical 
Technologist 

55. National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 

56. A-ssociation cf Theological Schools in the United States and 
Canada 

57. American Veterii;ary Medical Association 

58. New York State Board of Regents 
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THE CARNEGIE SURVEY 
OF 

HIGHER EDUCATION 
DECISION MAKING 

f~m~~^ p OBTAIN A CLEAR impressidii cf thejrurrent state of aca- 
I demic governance, The Game gie Foundation for the 
JL Adyancement of Teaching conducted in Maj , IS'82, a survey 
of decision making in filler education. 

Our survey iristirume^^^ 39 decisions under three headings: 
academic, personnel, and administrative. We did nor attempt to be 
exhaustive. Instead, we selected decisions we considered to be repre- 
sentative of key policy areas. 

bur survey also listed 12 locations of decision making, and 
the respondents were asked to identify the Ibcatioris which held 
effective authority for each of the 39 decisions. Effective anthoftty 
was defined for the respondents as "the agency whose decision gen- 
erallyjtands and usually is not reversed;" 

The survey was sent to four respondents in each of the fifty 
states: 

□ The chief executive officer of the state's flagship uni- 
versity or university system 

□ The chief executive officer of a ^^iblic four-year insti- 
tution 

□ The chief executive officer of a public two-year insti- 
tuBon 

□ Hie head of ffie states higher education agency. 
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THe last category overlappea tfie 5m Because in six of the 
responding states, the state public University sys^^ also the state 
higher education agency. In all, we mailed out nearly 200 question- 
naires and received responses from 76 percent of the ihstitutipns 
and agencies surveyed, that is, from state higher education agencies 
in 41 states; from 41 flagship universities;^ from 42 four-year col- 
leges, and 26 two-year institutions. 

In the report of the data that follows, the 39 key higher education 
''decisions'' are listed vertically on the left side of every page. The 
four types of universities, colleges, and agencies from which the responses 
came are repeated under each of the "decisions/' 

The 12 ''Locations of Decision'Making" are listed horizontally 
across the top of the tables. 

Responses of the chief executive officers of the various types of 
ihstitudons surveyed are numerically clustered nnder the various 
locations of decision-making. 

Un six instances in which a respondent was both a flagship institution 
and the state agency, responses are included for both types of respondents. 
Although the numbers are roughly equivalent for state agencies and flag- 
ship institutions, they do not always include agencies, and institutions m 
the same state. 
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RESPONSES TO THE GARNEGIE SURVEY OF 

Numbers of higher education agencies and institutions assigning "efiectiye authoricj" 



ACADEMIC DECISIONS 



Faculty Adminis- 

seoatebr tratibri 

I^e^rt- couticii, at the 

mental campas ounpus 

level level level 



1. Defining campm mijjion 
4jnd objectives 

Higher Edjication agencies 
Flagship institutions 
Four-y«Lr institutions 
Two-year institutions 

2. Setting campus admij- 
sions standards 

Higher Education agencies 
Flagship instiiutiofliS 
Four-year institutions 
Two-ywu: institutions 

3. Determining course 
content & objectives 

Higher Education agencies 
Flagship institutions 
Four-year institutions 
Two-ywr institutions 

4. Setting student-f acuity 
ratios 

Higher Education agencies 
Flagship institutions 
Four-year institutions 
year institutions 



5. 



Establishing minimum 
faculty-jtudent con- 
tact hours 

Higher Education agencies 
Flagship institutions 
Four-year institutions 
Two-year institutions 



38 
34 
33 
17 



3 
5 
3 



8 
12 
3 



Faculty 

Cjovern- senate or Adeeiais- 
coLixdl, tradoo, 
multi- multi' 
aimpus 
system 



baardi 



campus campus 
level system 



1 


3 


5 




3 


5 




■7 

/ 


-7 

/ 


1 
1 




o 


o 
o 


15 


8 


11 


13 


1 


9 


10 


5 


9 


19 
XZ 




2 
6 


1 




8 




1 


4 


2 






20 


1 


1 


21 




2 


19 


2 


1 


15 


3 




19 


2 


2 


17 




1 


25 






15 


4 



2 

2 
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DEGISieN MAKING IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

for making selected decisions to units within Higher education and state governments. 



Govern- 
ing 

mold- 

campus 

system 



Staa? 
Stare depart- 
cdof di- ment of 
noting educa- 
agency cion 



Gover- 
nor's 
office 



Other 
state : 
executive 
branch 
agency 



Legis- 
lature 
Of its 
staff 



Multi- 
ple res- Noi ap- 
ponse plicable 



16 7 - - ~ ._ 8 

17 2 - - _ 8 
17 4 i — ^ 1 3 
7 2 ^ - ^ 2 2 



7 1 = - i i 

6 2 - _ _ 1 

12 3 — — — 1 

5 i 1 _ =^ - 
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Depart- 

rnental 

level 



6. Accepting research 
f unds from external 
sources 

Higher Eduiiation agencies 
Flagship in St i rati ons 
Four -year instirations 
Two-year instituiions 

7. Setting degree 
requirements 

Higher Education agencies 
Flagship institutions 
Four-year institutions 
Two-year institutions 



Faculty 
senate or 
council, 
campus 
level 



Adminil- 
ttation 
at the 
campus 
level 



Croverri- 

board, 

campus 

level 



Faculty 
senate or 
council, 
maid- 
campus 
system 



Adminis- 
tration, 
multi- 
campus 
system 



6 




24 


5 




2 


3 




27 


2 




5 






29 


3 




3 


1 




12 


7 




2 


4 


21 


3 


5 


1 




13 


17 


6 


1 


2 




5 


24 


5 


3 






1 


6 


7 


2 




2 



8. Deciding content of 
Tnstitutipnal self -study 
for regiond accred- 
itation 

Higher Education agencies 3 5 32 

Flagship institutions 3 2 30 

FoUr-year institutions 3 8 29 

Two-year institutions 2 4 13 

9. Deciding whether to seek 
speciidized accredit^ti'yn 
f or purticuiar programs 

Higher Education agencies 7 — 26 
Flagship institutions 7 1 26 

Four-year institutions 7 2 27 

Two-year institutions 4 116 



4 
6 



1 
2 
1 
4 



10. Esidbtishihg new under- 
graduate programs 

Higher EduqaLtion agencies 
Flagship institutions 
Four-year institutions 
Two-year institutions 



1 


2 


5 


5 






6 


5 


8 


1 


i 


1 


1 


5 


5 


4 


1 


2 




6 


5 


1 




2 
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Govern- 

State Other 

board, State state Legis- 

mula- ajordi- mem of Cover- executive lature Multi- 

campui nariog cduca- nor's branch or its pie res- Nota^ 

system agency don office staff ponse plicable 



3 i — — 

4 1 Z Z 



3 1 — _ _ 

2 2 — _ Z 

5 J 2 — :^ 



3 
1 
1 



1 






























1 
































1 


1 












6 
















4 


1 


i 












4 
















1 




16 


10 


1 




1 








ii 


7 


1 












13 


8 


2 






1 






7 


4 








1 
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Depart- 
mental 
level 



i i. BnabUrking new 

graduate or professional 
fro^fdtas 

Higher Education agencies 
Flagship institutions 
Four-year institutions 
Two-year institutions 



Faculty 
senate; Of 
councilv 
campus 
level 



Adminis- 
jtraciofi 
it the 
campus 
level 



Faculty 

Govern- senate or Adminis- 

ihg council, tration; 

bcttrd, muUl- mulij- : 

campus campus campus 

ilevel system sys'::m 



4 
2 

4 
1 



12. Reviewing and eiimi- 
noting existing under- 
graduate programs 
Higher Education agencies 
Flagship institutions 
Four -year institutions 
^ear institutions 



3 
2 
5 
3 



11 
21 
17 
S 



1 
4 
2 



1 — 



13. Reviewing and elimi' 
noting existing groduote 
programs 

Higher Education agencies 
Flagship institutions 
Four-year institutions 
Two-year institutions 

14. Adding or discontinuing 
an ac^emic department 
Of division 

Higher Education agencies 
Flagship institutions 
Four-year institutions 
Two-year iastitutions 



2 
1 
3 



9 
16 
13 

1 



16 
19 
18 
13 



2 
1 
3 
2 



9 
1 
9 
4 



1 — 



3 
3 
1 
3 
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Govern- 

State Other 

board. State depart- . _ state Legis- 

of Gbver- executive iature Multi- 

^nipus natir.g educa- nor's branch cr its pie res- Not ap: 

system agenqr tion oflSce agency staflF ponse plicable 



17 


il 


i 




i 






11 


6 


7 










14 


ib 


2 






1 




3 


3 






2 







14 4 — 

12 i i 

12 i 1 

6 1 1 



2 



15 5 - _ _ _ 6 



12 1 1 



7 



12 3 1 — _ ^ 4 2 

^ — — — — 1 _ 18 



11 1 _ _ 

12 1 i _ 
1(3 1 _ _ 

5 1 ^ _ 
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Depart- 

PERSdNNEL DECISIONS 

1. Appointing senior 
campus admlnlsifatofs 

Higher Educationagencies — 

Flagship institutions — 

Four-year institutions — 

Two-year institutions — 

2. Htnng new faculty 
memhers 

Higher JEducation ager -ries 24 

Hagship institutions 1 8 

Four-year institutions 13 

eear institutions 2 



senate or tration 

council, at the 

campus campus 

level level 



16 
15 
20 
7 



13 
20 
22 
16 



Faculty 

Govern^ wnate or Adminis- 

ing council, tration, 

board, multl- multi- 

carapus campus campus 

level system system 



13 
5 
9 

11 



3 
2 
4 
3 



Gr^mttng la^^ulfy tenure 
and promotions 

Higher Education agencies 
Flagship institutions 
Four-year institutions 
' institutions 



20 
14 
20 
6 



4 
1 
6 
8 



1 — 

^ 6 

- 2 



Determining academic 
sal^ sch'idfdes 

Higher iSducation agencis 
Flagship institutions 
Four-year ins^tutibns 
ytar institutions 



14 
14 

17 
5 



6 
1 
3 
8 



4 
6 
3 
4 



Setting rj^ on outside 
income for fjicfdty members 

Higher Education agencies 
Flagship institutions 
Four-year institutions 
Two-year institutions 



13 
17 
15 
8 



9 
1 
6 
7 



3 
5 
i 
5 



in? 



1D4 



Govern- 

ing State Other : 

board, State depart- state Legis- 

Hiu!ti- coordi- mentof Cover- executive lature Multr- 

campus hadhg educa- nbr*s branch or its pie res- Not ap^ 

system agency tlon office agency sta£F ponsc plicable 



U ______ _ 2 



1 — — — _____ 

2 — ____^_ 

6 - - - - - 6 - 

9 - _ _ - _ 9 - 

9 - - 1 _ _ 5 ^ 

4 — — — 1 1 3 



11 1 1 — i i -_ 2 
.9 — — — 1 1 — 3 

12 2 — 2 2 — ~ — 



11 - _ _ i _ _ 3 

10 - - _ _ _ 5 

14 1 — 1 1 _^ __ 2 

3 - ^ ^ - - - 3 



level 



Authorizing out'of-state 
travel for faculty 
members 

Higher Education agencies 
Flagship instituttdns 
Four-fear institutidhs 
Tw(>year institutions 



7. Allocafin^ vacant favuby 
posiiionj among depart- 
ments 

Higher Education agencies 
Flagship ihstirjtibhs 
Four-year institutions 
Two-year institutions 

8: Negotiating mti unions f or 
^oltective bargaining agree- 
ments f or academic 
personnel 

Higher Education agenci^ 
Fla^hip institutions 
Four-year institutions 
Two-year institutions 

9. DeiVrmfning affirmative 
action targets for aca- 
demic hiring 

Higher Education agencies 
Flagship institutions 
Four-year institutions 
Two-year instiutions 



10. Adjudicaing faculty 
grievances 

Higher Education agencies 
Flagship institutions 
Four-year institutions 
Two-year institutions 



12 
16 
8 
3 



:: polity j 

F^^Ity Adminis* Govern- senareor Adminiis- 



senate Of tratidn 
Depart- council, at the 
mental campus campus 



level 



2 

3 

— 2 



0 

10 

2 



level 



27 
24 
3i 
15 



39 
38 
42 
20 



10 
2 

7 
5 



32 
28 
32 
10 



23 
15 
25 
16 



ing cbiincil, tratibn, 

board, multi- mulri- 

csmpus caitipiis campus 

level system system 



3 — 



2 — 

2 — 
8 — 



2 — 



2 
3 



7 
13 
5 
3 



i 
9 



3 
4 
3 
2 



Sovern- 

iag State Other 

board; State:; depart-. j sste : tegis- 

multi- coordi- ment of Gover- executive lature MultJ- i : 

campus nating educa- tior'i bratich or its pie res- Not ap- 

system sgeiicy tion office agency staff ponse plicable 



i = — — 1 1 _ _ 



5 — — i 2 — — n 

3 ^ — — 1 — — 22 

10 1 ^ 2 — — — 15 

3 ----- _ 7 



2 2 1 = ^ — _ 1 

2 = -^^ — ___ 

1 3 1 _ _ _ 1 _ 

2 1 — — — _ _ _ 



2 — — — 1^ 6 — 

2 ----- - 7 i 

3 — 1 _ _ _ 3 2 

; iQ7 
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Faculty Admihis^ 

senateor tration 

AE^^nSTMTIVE Depart, couti :il, at the 

P>PrTQTnM<5 ""-^ campus campus 

DECISIONS level level level 

1. Setting campus enroll' 
merU levels 

Higher Educaticm agencies — — 12 

Flagship institutions 1 — lA 

Four .y_«Lr institutions — — 24 

Two-year institutions — — 15 

2. Delermining affirmative 
action targets for en- 
rpllrnent 

Higher Education agencies — . — 22 

Flagship institutions — — 25 

Four .y«ir institutions — - 28 

Two-year institutions — 1 12 

3 . Setting tuition levels 

Higher Education agencies — — — 

Flagship institutions _ i 

Four-year institutions — — 3 

Two-year institutions — — 2 



4. Allocating revenue from 
non'St ate sources (indirect 
cost reimbursement, aux- 
iliary enterprises) 

Higher Bducatibh agencies — — 23 
Flagship institutions — — 19 

Four-year institutions — — 27 

Two-year institutions i — 14 

5. Approving departmental 
budgets 

Higher Education agencies ~ — 37 

Flagship institutions ~ _ 35 

Four-year institutions — — 39 

Two-year institutions — i 18 



Faculty 

Govern- seoate or Admlnis- 



ing oancil, tration, 
board, multi- multi- 
campus campus campus 
level system system 

7—3 

— — 5 

2 — — 

4 = 5 



5 — 3 

— — 4 

3 — 6 

9 — 1 
6—4 

IG — 3 



5 — 3 

1 — 9 
2—2 
4—4 



1 — 2 
— 1 
3 — 3 
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Govern- 

lot. State 

board, State depait-. 

muid- cbordi- men: of 

campus nacing educa- 

system agency don 



nor's 
oftice 



Other 
state 

executive 

branch 

agency 



iature 
or its 
staf 



Multi. 

pie res- Not ap- 
ponse plicable 



10 

li 

7 

i 



4 

i 

3 



i 
i 



2 
1 



4 



3 
4 
5 



4 3 i — — ^ _^ 3 

5 2 - - ^ 1 _ _ 
3 3 1 _ g 
2 1 1 — — _ _ _ 



22 2 1 _ _ 5 

25 2 — — — 3 

22 2 1 _ _ 5 

6 11 — ^2 



2 
4 
5 



5 
4 
2 



2 



Depart- 
mental 
level 



6. EstdbllsMhg guidelfnes 
Jor budget development 

Higher Edacatioa agencies 
Flagship institutions 
Four-year institutions 
Tw(>year institutions 

7. Making purchases 
over fifiOO 

Higher fducatioa agencies 
Flagship institutions 
Four-year institutions 
Tw<>year institutions 

8. Transferring more than 
i3 fiOO between budget 
categories 

Higher Education agencies 
Flagship institutions 
Four-year institutions 
Two-year institutions 

9. Assigning space and 
faciiities to specific 
academic programs 

Higher Education agencies 
Flagship institutions 
Four-year institutions 
Two-year institutions 

lb. Building or habitat 
a campus fdcitity 

Higher Education agencies 
Flagship institutions 
Four-year institutions 
Two-year institutions 



1 
9 
4 



Faculty 
senate or 
couoci.', 
campus 
level 



Adminis- 
tration 
at the 



campus 
level 



li 
12 
21 
10 



31 
23 
30 
1^ 



18 
25 
18 
11 



37 
37 
39 
20 



6 

;i 

8 
5 



Govern- 
ing . 
board, 
campus 
level 



1 
1 
1 

6 



6 
3 
4 
9 



Faculty 

senate or 

council, 

multi- 

qimpus 

system 



Admihis 

tration^ 

itiulti- 

campus 

system 



6 
17 
6 
5 



1 
6 
1 
4 



3 
6 
2 
2 



3 
7 
4 
6 
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Govern- 

board, 
multi- 
campus 
system 



State : 
coordi- 
i.ating 
agency 



State 

depart- 

rncntof 

edaca- 

tioii 



Gover- 
nor's 
office 



Other 
state 

executive 

branch 

agency 



Legis- 
lature 
or its 



Multi- 
ple res- Notap- 
ponse plicable 



11 

7 
8 
5 



4 

i 



2 2 1 

- 2 — 



1 
2 
2 



2 — 

1 ~ 

2 — 



1 — 
1 



4 — _ 



4 
5 



6 — 



1 ~ 6 — 

i - - 1 



3 
2 
4 
3 



1 
3 



1 — 



1 
i 
2 



12 
12 

ii 

4 



6 
1 
2 
t 



i 

2 
3 



3 
3 

7 



ill 



1j4 



Depart- 
mental 
level 

11. Authofiztng fund- 
rdiin^ f or caphd 
improvements 

Higher Education agencies — 
Flagship institutions — 
Four-year institutions — 
Two-year institutions — 

12. EsfaBUshing.Qf closing 
branth campsfses 

Higher Education agencies — 

Flagship institutions — 

Four-year institutions — 

year institutions — 

13. O^jering courses and 
programs off campus 

Higher Education agencies 1 

Flagship institutioai 2 

Four-year institutions 5 

Two-year institutions 1 

14. Determining specific 
reductions required by 
mid'year budget cuts 

Higher Education agencies — 

Flagship institutions — 

Four-year institutions 1 

Two-year institutions — 

15. Use of year'Snd 
campus budget surplus 

Higher Education agencies — 

Flagship institutions 1 

Fbur->L?ar institutions — 

Two-year institutions — 



_ : .1 Faculty 

Faculty Adininis- Govern- senate or Adminis- 

senateor tradon ing 

council, at the board, 

campus dimpus canapus 



level 



level 



level 



council, tration, 

miilti- iilulti- 

campus carnpus 

system system 



14 
13 
16 
6 



1 
2 
2 



24 
17 
24 
17 



28 
27 
34 
16 



21 
18 
27 
8 



8 
6 
10 
13 



3 
3 
3 

10 



4 — 
1 — 

5 — 



6 
2 
1 
9 



1 

9 
1 
2 



2 
2 



2 
8 



2 
8 
1 
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Govern- : 

ing State Other 

board. State depart-. _ state Legis: 

multi- C55rdi- ittehtof Cover: executive jature Maiti- 

«"P«s Mting educa- nor's branch or its pie res: Notap. 

system agency aon office agenQ- staff ^nse plicable 



11 - 1 1 2 

10 — — _ 

6 1 ^ 1 _ 

4 — _ _ _ 



1 — 1 
1 — 1 
1 — 6 



14 7 10 6 

x4 2 1 1 _ 

13 6 1 2 _ 5 2 6 

6 2 — _ _ 



3 6 7 



3 7 

4 4 1 
3 2 3 

— — 1 



2 2 



— — 1 
i — 1 

- — 2 



4 — = 

1 ~ — 

2 1 — 



1 _ _ _ 1 



2 
3 

3 



i ~ =^ 2 5 i _ 2 

4 -- — 1 — 2 — 4 

3 — — 1 3 1 1 3 



1 



INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES PARTICIPATING IN THE 
SURVEY GF DECISION MAKING IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



State Educatioh Agencies 

Alabama Commission on Higher Education 
University of Alaska Statewide System 
2\rizona Boanl otRegents 
ArkaasasXtepartment of Higher Education 
Galifomia Postseconda^ JEducation Commission 

Connecticut BoariofHi^er Education 

Delaware Postscconday Education Commission 

Florida Department oi Education 

Georgia BiMtfd of Regents of the Univers'c.? System 

Hawaii State Postsccondary Education Commission* 

Idaho State Board of Fducatioh 

Indiana Commissibn for Higher Education 

Iowa State Board of Regents 

Kansas Board of Regents 

Kentucky Council on Higher Education 

Louisiana Board of Regents 

University of Maine Board of Trustees* 

Maryland -Statt Board for Higher Education 

Massachusetts BOTrdxjf Regents of Higher Education 

Michigan State Board o£ Education 

Minnesota Hi^erJEducatioa Coordinating Board 

Mississippi Board of Trustees of 5tate Instimtions of Higher Learning 

Montana Board oi Regents of Higher Education* 

NebraslqsL Coordinating Commission for Postsecondary Education 

University of Nevada System* 

New Jersey State Board:of Higher Education 

New Mexico Board of Educational Finance 

New York State Education Department 

•institutions counted as both flagship institutions and state education 



agencies. 
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Bozid of Governors of the University of North Carolina* 
North Dakota State Board of Higher Eduction 
Ohio Board of Regents 

bklahdma State Regents for Higher Education 
Oregon Educational Coordinating Commission 
Pennsylvania Office of Higher Education 
Rh^ island Beard Governors for Higher Education 
Tex^ Coordinating Boaxd, College and University System 
VamontJaigher Education Planning Commission 
Virgmii^State Council of Higher Educaubn 
Washin||tQn Cramdl for Postsecondary Eiucation 
West Virginia B^id of Regents 
University of Wisconsin at Madison* 

Flagship universities 

University of Alaska 

University of Alabama 

University of Arizona 

University of Arkansas 

University of California 

University of Colorado 

University of Conneaicut 

University of Florida 

University of Georgia 

University of Hawaii* 

University of Idaho 

University of Illinois 

Indiana Universit)' 

University of Iowa 

University of Kansas 

University of Kentucky 

University of Maine* 

University of Maryland 

University of Mlrmesdta 
tJnivCTsity of Mississippi 
University of Missooii 
University of Montana* 
liaiversity of Nevada System* 
University of New Hampshire 
University of New Macico _ 
State University of New York 
University of North Carolina* 
Ohio State University 
University of Oklahoma 
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Oregon Department of Higher EJucatiori 

University of Pennsylvania 

Rutgers, the Scati: University of New Jersey 

University of South Qrolina 

University of South Dakota 

University of Tennessee 

University of Uah _ 

University of Vermont 

University of Virginia 

University of Washington 

Uriiva^sity of Wisconsin at Madison* 

University of Wybmihg 

Four Year InsHturions 

Alabama A &:M UnivCTsity 
Ahgclb State University (texas) 
Armstrohg S^te 0)llege (Georgia ) 
Berbiji State University (Minnesota) 
Califbrhift State College (Pennsylvania) 
Gliforriia State University Hayward 
Central Washington Uhiversi^ 
Etelaware State College 
Delta State University (Mississippi) 
EastXintralJLJniversity (bkl?iioma) 
Eastern Connectioit State College 
Eastern Hiinois University 
Florida Atlantic University- 
Francis Marion College <5outh Otrolina j 
Hchdcrsoa State University _( Ari2ona) 
Keone State Colle^ (New Hainpshire) 
Lyndon State College (Vermont) 
Mesa CoU^e (Colorado) 
Miami University (Ohio): 
Murray State University (iKehtucky ) 
New Slexicp Highlands University 
North Carolina Central University 
Northeast Missouri University 
Northern Michigaii University 
Northern MontsmaCdiliege 
Nortliern State College (South E>akota) 
I^due University CAlumet (Indiana) 
Radford University (Virginia) 
Salisbury Sctte College (Maryland) 
Shcf herd College (West Virginia) 
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State UniyeGigr Coilege at Cortland (New York ) 

ISoncssec State University 

University o£ Nevada, ias Ve^ 
University of Ifiwaii at Hilo _ 
University of Nfeine at Presque isle 
University of Wisconsin at Stour 
Valley CityScate Cpll^ciNorth E^oca) 
Washburn University of Tojjeka (Kansas) 
Wayne State University (Nebraska) 
Weber S&te University ( Utah ) 
Western Oregon State College 
Worcester State College (Maine) 

Two-Year Colleges 

Austin Community College (Minnesota) 
Bossier Parish Community Cotiege (Louisiana) 
Central Community College (Nebraska ) 
Clark Community College (Nevada) 
College of Southern Idaho 
Colorado Mountain College 

Q)mmimity College of Kara County ( Pennsylvania ) 

Cominunity Q>Uege of Mcxle 

District One Tedmical Institute (Wisconsin) 

EsBt Central College (Missouri) 

Gainesville Junior College (Gwjrgia) 

Greon Mver Community College (Washington) 

Hoixy GeorgEtown Tedmical Gsllege (South Caiolina) 

Howard Community College (Maryland) 

Isothormal Community College (North Carolina) 

l^e Region Conmumty Allege (North Dakota) 

Miles Community GoUege (Montana) 

Niagara County Conununity Coiilege (New York) 
Nbrtbejrn New Mexico Community CoHege 
Pearl 'Ri^tz JunibrjCollege ( Mississippi ) 
Polk Coidmuiiity Collide (Florida) 
SblMbCbirununity CpU^ (California) 
South Plains College ( Texas ) 

University of Kentucky Community College ( Kentucky) 

Yavapai College (Arizona) 

Wauboosee Community College (Illinois) 
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1. Sweery v. Nbw timtpsMre, 354 U.S. 234, 263 ( 1957 ) . _ 
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3. Ihid., p. 82. 
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7. Ibid, (Emphasis added.) 
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1. Hofstadter, Richard, and Smith, Wilson _ (Eds: ): J w^'?^ Highef 
Educmion: A Documentary History 2 volumes (Chicago & London: The 
University oi Qiicago Press^ 1961) , Vol. I, p. 11 
2: ibid, p. 56. 
3: ibid:, p. 50. 

4. Ibid., p, 211. 
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coileagii^jna a^d licenses to tei^Sach 
authority begin, to define what the esay calls tbe 
'siermaci^ton, thoie funcfi^ teaching 
and research that must, at all coss, be protected 
frdm buoide^ntroL TTie Tegal auSbn^ once 
held by the aculris of die great m^dSval univer- 
smes is. in the American traditibn, held by 
governing boards 

^ The essay reviews efforts of the acidemv » 
reguiaw itself, first ditougfa internal (tdsioh 
midng. and later throa^ voluntiry Sxredito^ 
It tta^ the new conn^cooaS diat hafe emerged » 
co%^ and uriivmitia join with gowtmnttt^ 
. «l««* «Kirdi. extend cdi^t^ 

and promote wdal justice. Itee partnershipi 
have^ged die mi»ion the goromance 
strucmre of higher educaooo. 

^ P^lfcoipghtislikcIyioii^affl„di 
ot higher education moves from o^Sm to coo- 
straint The esay ^ludes, fiowevw; iia 
would be a move in the wrong direcdoo. It calls 
upon higher ed^cadon to recaistm^ & iSidadve 
m cdhtroHihgrts own destiny. Cblle^iid 
univetsin« areSg^ to strengdien ^ apadiy 
to regulate dirasel^ and find wayi fir Seir own 
leadership more efiecrively to lud. 

^ rm Amm^mr of t4«^ 

c/o I^lm^K^ UoimsM^ 
I*'iweaosTiUeiH.J.08Mi , 
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